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PUBLICITY. 


Those who advocate greater pub 
licity directed to the public regarding 
nursery products find little argument 
these days. Everyone views it as a 
necessity to increasing sales. If plants 
could command half as much news: 
paper space as automobiles or base 
ball, the horticultural industry would 
boom overnight. 

Nursery products are receiving 
more publicity than they have had in 
the past. A number of metropolitan 
newspapers carry at least a weekly 
garden page, usually under the direc 
tion of a person well informed enough 
to put really valuable material in the 
space. Such garden pages are to be 
commended, since they are far more 
valuable to the trade than the columns 
of curious facts and the space-fillers 
that have passed for garden depart 
ments in the past. 

Radio garden talks are becoming 
another publicity feature of trade 
value. These have been of varying 
quality, likewise. So it is worth while 
to note so valuable a series as that put 
on by the Radio Garden Club over 
station WOR every Tuesday and Fri 
day afternoon, through the codpera 
tion of the agricultural extension serv 
ice of Rutgers University and gar 
den organizations of New York and 
New Jersey. Some of the talks given 
on this broadcast, and further details 
regarding this, are given on another 
page of this issue. Authentic infor 
mation of this type will cultivate pub 
lic interest in gardening and provide 
useful education. 

Such publicity is particularly of 
moment at a time like this. Com 
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menting on an index of the cost of 
living, an economist recently re 
marked that the low point of three 
years ago occurred when everybody, 


laborer and alike, 


economizing. income of 


millionaire was 
Now the 
every class is rising. Expenditures 
are made, not for the bare necessities 
of food, lodging and clothing, but for 
those articles popularly considered 
not so much luxuries as necessities if 
one is “to keep up with the Joneses” 
such as automobiles, washing machines, 
electrical appliances, etc. If the plant 
ing of one’s home grounds were es 
sential to keeping up with the Joneses. 
nurserymen would have better busi 
ness. Publicity, accurate and helpful, 
is the sole means of putting our prod 
uct 1n that class. 


URGES A. A. N. TO LEAD WAY. 


The confidential news-letter which 
has been circulated in mimeographed 
form only to members of the American 
Association of Nurserymen graduated 
last week to a four-page size, repro 
duced by planograph process. Two 
pages are filled with helpful notes 
about association work, government 
activities, etc., and some of these items 
will be worth real dollars to the recipi 
ents. 

The fourth page is given over to the 
reproduction of newspaper headlines 
indicating current business improve 
ment in other fields. These illustrate 
the text of the opening letter, by Presi 
dent Clarence O. Siebenthaler, who 
urges members to lead the way to larg 
er sales in the nursery industry, advice 
that can well come from the man en 
gaged in leading the association to larg 
er activity and effectiveness. He says: 

How is the nursery business? Is it mov- 
ing along with other industries, or is it 
just waiting for people to come along and 
take its stock away? What are we doing 
to get our share of this business? Is the 
landscape nurserynan watching the build 
ing permits, securing the name of owner, 
architect and contractor, and then trying 
to get an appropriation for planting before 
all the money is spent for other accessories? 


Has the wholesale nurseryman ever made 
suggestions as to how the retailer could 
increase his business? 

The evidence of recovery which we see 
on all hands should be enough to start us 
thinking. We are going to have to do a 
better selling job than ever before 

Distressingly low nrices still prevail in 
some sections. This is especially true in 
bidding on public contracts. Prices have 
risen in all other lines, and the buyer ex- 


pects to pay more for nursery stock, too 
If we do not place a fair and proper vahy 
on our products, the public cannot be e 
pected to do so 

With the conditions existing today, 
is the stock which is now present in oy 
nurseries that should pay for the losses of 
the last several years An _ increase of 
twenty-five to forty per cent in our Present 
prices would seem to be justly warranted 
and instead of dissipating our present sup 
ply it should be made, as far as possible 
to pay us what it cost, instead of throwing 
it away and then growing more to wom 
about. There is sometimes more profit t 
be made in losing an order than just to he 
able to say that you are the 
bidder 

It is about time that the nurserymen of 
the country snap out of the throes of the 
depression, go after more business, throy 
away their red ink and put some oil on the 
cash register. It is up to the members of 
the American Association to lead the way 


successfyl 


ELSHOLTZIA STAUNTONL 


A companion plant to Vitex ma 
crophylla is the mintshrub, Elsholtzia 
Stauntoni, which follows the former 
in flowering, usually beginning about 
the middle of September and con 
tinuing for a fortnight to a month, de 
pending upon the weather. Cool, 
moist conditions enhance the beauty 
of the blooms and lengthen their 
period of attractiveness. A repre 
sentative specimen is illustrated on the 
front cover. 

The elsholtzia belongs to the mint 
family, which fact is readily recogniz 
able in both the flowers and foliage 
The tubular, lipped 
pink, or pinkish lavender, 
times becoming almost rose, and are 


flowers are 
some 


borne in terminal spikes characteristic 
of the labiate. 

This low-growing shrub is herba 
ceous in appearance, and sometimes 
the shoots are killed back to the 
ground, but the subsequent growth 
from the roots blooms the same sea 
Some killing back of the tips ot 
the branches occurs occasionally in 
the vicinity of Chicago, but plants 
have weathered minimums of he 
tween 20 and 30 degrees below zer 
during the past few winters without 
killing to the ground and _ have 
bloomed profusely every year 

The mintshrub can be propagated 
readily from softwood cuttings taken 
either from outdoor plants in sum 
mer or from forced plants in the 
greenhouse in winter. A sunny loc 
tion is preferable for the best flower 
production. 
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Patented Roses 


Misunderstanding of Plant Patents Corrected and Their Advantages Explained before 
California Convention by Clarence G. Perkins, of Jackson & Perkins Co., San Jose 


So much misunderstanding seems to 
exist with relation to plant patents that 
| believe it wise to set down the facts 
about them. The particular misappre 
hension that it seems important to cor- 
rect relates to what a patent for a rose 
or a new gadget really is, both being 
essentially the same. 


Article I, section 8, of the federal 
Constitution authorizes patents thus: 
“The Congress shall have power to 
promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the ex 
cusive right to their respective writ- 
ings and discoveries.” 


On this primary authorization rests 
the great body of patent laws and 
regulations. As the law stands today, 
there is a commissioner of patents, 
who is under the Secretary of Com 
merce. He is in control of the patent 
ofice and its appointed officials and 
employees. He is permitted to charge 
certain definite fees for patents, and 
these fees are expected to maintain the 
patent office. He supervises not only 
these employees, but the attorneys who 
apply for and forward patents through 
his department. American patent 
laws are quite parallel to the patent 
laws of other countries, save that, so 
far, only the United States has per- 
mitted the patenting of plants, al- 
though we have been advised by our 
attorneys at Washington that two 
Toses recently were patented in 
Germany under the general patent 
laws, while England and France are 
xriously considering the matter. There 
sno doubt in my mind that other 
countries will soon grant plant pat- 
ents, and we shall then be in a position 


to reciprocate patents as other com 
modities. 

The modifications to the general pat 
ent laws which are broadly but inac- 
curately characterized by the name of 
the plant patent act became effective 
May 23, 1930, since which time 220 
patents for plants have been issued, to 
September 1, 1936. 

Right here it should be insistently 
brought to everybody's attention that 
there is no separate plant patent act. 
Plants are patentable under the provi 
sions of the general patent acts above 
discussed, and the same section in the 
law which permits the patenting of a 
new shoe-jack or a new locomotive or 
a new radio applies to plants. Again 
I urge that this statement be memo- 
rized by the critics of the plant prac- 
tice, because it is vitally important. It 
seems to be expected, I gather, that 
every plant patented is more or less 
guaranteed by the government to be a 
good, useful and desirable plant. It 
is not expected, however, that of the 
2,029,282 patents issued, every item 
is desirable and guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment. 

Let us now consider the law under 
which a new rose or a new pumpkin 
or a new watchcase may be patented 
We start with the provision of the 
Constitution above quoted; then comes 
section 4886, reading thus: “Any pet 
son who has invented or discovered 
any new and useful art, machine, man- 
ufacture, or composition of matter, or 
any new and useful improvements 
thereto, or who has invented or dis 
covered and asexually reproduced any 
distinct and new variety of plant, other 
than a tuber-propagated plant, not 
known or used by others in this coun 


try, before his invention or discovery 
thereof, and not patented or described 
in any printed publication in this or 
any foreign country, before his inven 
tion and discovery thereof, or more 
than two years prior to his applica 
tion, and not in public use or on sale 
in this country for more than two years 
prior to his application, unless the same 
is proved to have been abandoned, 
may, upon payment of the fees re 
quired by law, and other due proceed 
ing had, obtain a patent therefor.” 

Section 4886, after prescribing a de 
scription of “the invention or discov: 
ery, mentions the fact that the pat 
ent is “a grant to the patentee, his heirs 
or assigns, for the term of seventeen 
years, of the exclusive right to make, 
use, and vend the invention and dis 
covery (including in the case of a plant 
patent the exclusive right to asexually 
reproduce the plant) throughout the 
United States and territories thereof.” 

I have heard people insist that be 
cause a plant is patented, the govern- 
ment has assured it to be a good plant. 
This is not the fact. The patentee has 
been given the patent because he be 
lieved it to be “distinct and new™ and 
has provided under oath, to support his 
belief, a description and a picture to 
be considered by the examiners, in 
cluding Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts, who pass upon all patents. 

Is a rose good because it is pat- 
ented?. Broadly speaking, I will say, 
yes. In the first place, a patent means 
an expenditure of $250 to $300, and no 
originator or distributor will invest 
that amount in a rose unless he feels 
reasonably sure that the rose has merits, 
appeals to the public and will enjoy 
a sufficient distribution to repay the 
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investment and bring a profit. But 
there is no rose, nor will there ever be 
any, that is universally good. There 
have been up to date over 16,000 roses, 
and not one has ever been found satis- 
factory in all climates and soils and un- 
der all conditions. Roses are essen- 
tially regional and easily affected by 
climatic and atmospheric conditions 
and by the chemical composition of 
the soil often unnoticed by rose grow- 
ers. One soil will produce a tremen- 
dous growth, but few and poor blooms, 
while another soil will give only a mod- 
erate growth, but excellent blooms. 

At a rose show in Lyons, France, 
when Talisman was first introduced in 
Europe, two growers, one located north 
of the city and the other south, per- 
haps two miles apart, exhibited Talis- 
man. One lot was excellent, of well 
formed blooms, richly colored; the 
other was washy and misformed, but 
had splendid foliage. Those two ex- 
hibits looked like different varieties. 
Dr. J. H. Nicolas, head of our research 
department, there at the time, investi- 
gated the conditions and found that 
the soil where the richly colored Talis- 
man grew was lighter and well sup- 
plied with iron, but the plants were 
smaller. The other nurseryman re- 
jected Talisman as “no good.” A rose 
that is “no good” for one grower may 
be very good for another, and no pat- 
ent can change that. 

We have investigated practically all 
the rose novelty producing centers and 
have come to the conclusion that most 
new roses are good and worthy of dis- 
semination at their point of origin. 
The problem is how far will they travel 
from that point. 

Most Furopean originators are small 
operators, catering to a restricted clien- 
tele, whose fads and fancies are to be 
reckoned with. Not being protected 
as we are by a patent, they are not con- 
cerned with the success of their roses in 
America or other far-away points be- 
cause the variety is soon out of their 
hands and becomes public property. 
Even the great Pernet-Ducher and 
houses like McGredy and Dickson have 
put out many varieties which are 
duds in our point of view, but which 
are still varieties appreciated in their 
own country and in general demand 
there. Besides climatic and soil con- 
ditions, we have also to deal with 
styles and tastes of their clientele, 
which may be different from ours. If 
these facts were better understood we 
should not hear derogatory and often 
silly remarks such as, “Why in heck 





did he send out that worthless rose?” 
Incidentally, the proportion of Ameri- 
can roses reaching popularity in Eu- 
rope is less than that of European roses 
finding favor with us. Our type of 
roses simply does not suit the Euro- 
pean public. Then there is a class of 
roses grown for exhibition purposes 
which we do not fully understand be- 
cause our rose shows are not on the 
same plan as European shows; ours are 
for garden roses; theirs are for the 
most magnificent blooms magnificently 
grown, and hybridizers are catering to 
that popular sport. Generally an ex- 
hibition rose is a poor doer, and a great 
amount of bloom or activity can seldom 
be expected from that type. When- 
ever we see that word “exhibition” in 
a new foreign description, it acts as a 
red flag, and we distrust the variety, 
well knowing that it will seldom meet 
the requirements of the American pub- 
lic. About two-thirds of American 
patented roses are varieties strictly bred 
for florists’ use and to be grown in 
greenhouses; few of those roses are 
satisfactory outdoors. But as soon as 
a new cut flower variety becomes 
known and widely used by retail flo- 
rists, the public demands plants for 
the garden, the performance of which 
is often disappointing and leads to crit- 
icism of the nurseryman and the pat- 
ent. For this reason we carry on a 
two-year test throughout the United 
States to determine whether or not a 
rose is worthy of dissemination. 

Summarizing the above, a patented 
rose is good somewhere, but not neces- 
sarily everywhere. 

What has the patent done for the 
public? The patent has to a great ex- 
tent overcome the difficulty so far as 
the public is concerned and renders its 
selection much easier and safer. While 
the patent is not a guarantee that the 
rose will be outstanding in all loca- 
tions, it is a guarantee that the rose 
has been tried and found good in key 
points of large population under varied 
conditions and will probably give satis- 
faction. The patent tag attached to 
each plant further guarantees that the 
plant is genuine. 

What has the patent done for the 
nurseryman? While the patent has 
restricted novelties and eliminated 
doubtful ones, it also gives protection 
to the nurseryman. He knows the 


general conditions of the bulk of his 
trade and can select roses that are to 
be generally satisfactory to his terri- 
tory. He is protected against price- 
cutting and unfair practice because 
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patented roses are sold everywhere 
and by everybody at the same price. 
Patented roses do not necessarily haye 
to be grown by the patentee; each 
nurseryman can grow his own roses, 
if he wishes, by obtaining from the 
patentee a license to grow a stipulated 
number of plants and he will be sup- 
plied with that number of patent tags, 
Another benefit of the patent is the 
development of national advertising, 
which creates a demand and helps the 
retail nurseryman to sell the roses, 
No one could afford to advertise jf 
he did not have a long-time control 
of the variety, as the patent gives him, 
The time is past when the world will 
beat a path to the best mousetrap 
maker's door. If we want to sell nov- 
elties, we must bring them before the 
public in a forceful manner through 
advertising, but no one can advertise 
a product of which he has no control, 
The patent gives that control. 


I believe it is well here to wam 
nurserymen that a new rose should 
not be judged in the nursery row, 
These plants are maidens, growing 
out of one eye. This first growth is 
generally distorted and abnormal be: 
cause of the tremendous push of an 
overpowerful root system; the blooms 
are not at their normal condition, 
often coming in clusters or “candela 
bras” (and sometimes they are too 
good to be true), while the flowering 
habit of the variety on old plants is 
solitary. The late autumn blooming 
has often become more normal as the 
plant is built. But final judgment 
should wait until the second year or 
the third year, which means the sec: 
ond year after the plants have been 
transplanted, as it is such plants that 
the amateur will have and on them he 
will form his opinion of the variety, 
which should not be final until the 
second year after transplanting. It is 
our experience that the quality of a 
rose improves each year for several 
years as plants become established. 


It is generally accepted that about 
thirty per cent of rose varieties are 
better in the nursery row than they 
will ever be afterward, some thirty 
per cent are much inferior in the 
maiden stage to what they will be on 
older plants and only forty per cent 
are in the field as they will be later on 
in the amateur’s garden. We believe 
that the plant patent law, though in 
its infancy now, will tend to stabilize 
prices and will prove of great value to 
the nursery industry. 
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Cost Finding for Nurserymen 


Procedure of Determining Costs in the Nursery and Their Uses When Established, 
Outlined before California Convention by R. L. ‘Adams, of University of California 


Determining the cost of producing 
fruit trees when this is but one phase 
of a nursery business involves many 
costs that are of an intermingled na- 
ture; that is, costs that are expended 
for more than a single product. This 
condition necessitates estimating the 
proportion of a given total cost which 
js to be assigned to a single product 
when two or more are involved—a 
somewhat complicated procedure. 
Hence, if a number of products are 
involved, it is not nearly so possible 
to arrive at a cost determination that 
is unquestioned, because several prod- 
ucts may utilize the same item—labor, 
equipment, office, etc. Yet it is pos- 
sible to arrive at a cost, even though 
this cost may be approximate rather 
than absolute, which may be turned 
to practical use by the nurseryman to 
whose business the data apply. The 
job is, however, simple when the 
study is directed to a farm or agri- 
cultural business producing but a sin- 
glecommodity. Fortunately, there are 
nurserymen who concentrate upon 
the production of but a single kind of 
product; viz., one of fruit trees, or 
vines, or rosebushes, or ornamentals. 
For these men accurate costs can 
usually be ascertained. But costs for 
nurseries producing a variety of com- 
modities involve the problem of in- 
termingled costs, and hence the accu- 
racy of the findings will be propor- 
tionate to the care with which the 
books are kept, the details set forth 
in these records, the degree to which 
this type of costs can be broken down, 
and the accuracy of estimates when 
these must be used in place of more 
definite data. This would certainly 
be difficult if a study of the cost of pro- 
ducing ornamentals were to be under- 


taken. 


We have been requested, more- 
over, to determine the average cost 
on nurseries to be selected for all de- 
ciduous trees lumped together—al- 
monds, apricots, peaches, pears, 
plums, etc. The result of such a study 
would be an intermingled cost for a 
group of products. I am told that the 
Various operations required: to pro- 
duce different kinds of trees such as 
those just listed do not involve suffi- 


ciently important differences to cause 
the findings to be much out of agree- 
ment. Some seeds or buds may cost 
more than others, some kinds may re- 
quire staking, but the idea as ex- 
pressed to me is that these differences 
in actual practice “iron out.” 


Method of Procedure. 


The question “How can costs be 
determined?” may be answered by in- 
dicating the method of procedure, 
based on many past studies, which 
the college would pursue. 

As a preliminary, any worker as- 
signed to this task would first acquaint 
himself with the extent and localiza- 
tion of the nursery business within 
whatever area were selected for study 
—California, for instance—involving 
the producing of trees, vines, or orna- 
mentals for which cost data were to 
be assembled and analyzed—in this 
case, deciduous fruit trees, including 
almonds. Next a list of nurserymen 
whose codperation is needed would be 
selected. This list would include 
enough names to provide a fair cross 
section of the industry, broken down 
so that the problems associated with 
differences in size of business, differ- 
ences in location and differences in 
technique would be brought clearly 
into view. 


In California, selection of such a 
list would be drawn from approxi- 
mately 140 nurserymen, producing in 
1936 about 4,500,000 deciduous fruit 
trees, of which about 3,000,000 will 
be available for sale. These nurseries 
are located from Sebastopol in the 
north, Newcastle to the east, to Beau- 
mont (Riverside county) in the south. 
In size the smallest producer is cred- 
ited with an annual output of less than 
1,500 deciduous fruit trees, the larg- 
est with nearly a million. In between 
are all kinds and sizes of businesses. 
In dollar volume, this phase of the 
nursery business is estimated to be be- 
tween $500,000 and $700,000. Next, 
the investigator must decide upon the 
method to be employed in determin- 
ing costs. 

There are two ways for making cost 
determination. The first consists in 
determining the costs of the business 


as a whole and then allocating to each 
product its proportionate share. The 
other method consists in listing the 
various operations involved in pro- 
ducing a given commodity, determin- 
ing the amount of labor, materials, use 
of equipment, office expense, manage- 
ment, sales expense, etc., required in 
such production, with rates previously 
determined applied to each of these 
various items. Both methods are 
feasible. The first method, that of 
determining costs of the business as 
a whole, has its application to the di- 
versified business and the advantage 
that tests may be made, after the 
costs are determined, to determine the 
effect upon profits of increasing or re- 
ducing any department; viz., orna- 
mentals, fruit trees, vines, etc. This 
method permits answering the ques- 
tion: “What will be the probable ef- 
fect upon my profits if I double, or 
halve, my output of fruit trees, or 
vines, or ornamentals?” This is the 
sort of information that I should de- 
sire if I were in the nursery business. 
The second and simpler method can 
be used for nurseries when a single 
kind of output constitutes the sole 
business. 


With his list of nurserymen finally 
prepared and the basis of determining 
costs decided, then, the time comes 
for actual field work. Calls will be 
made upon those selected to furnish 
the necessary data, and I repeat that 
the successful culminating of a study 
such as this depends upon full and 
hearty codperation.. Since the nurs- 
erymen themselves are the only 
sources of data, the value of the con- 
clusions will be in direct proportion 
to the completeness and accuracy of 
the contributed information. How- 
ever, assuming that the right men 
have been selected and are ready to 
“go to bat,” then an outline is pre- 
pared, showing the various operations 
required to produce nursery stock. 
This is the “calendar of operations” 
or “work schedule” of the farm man- 
ager. It takes into account such items 
as soil preparation—plowing, replow- 
ing, disking, harrowing, leveling and 
listing; planting cuttings; cultivating, 
hoeing and weeding; grafting and 
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budding; pruning and suckering; 
shading; irrigating; manuring and fer- 
tilizing; spraying and dusting; killing 
gophers and other damaging rodents; 
digging, baling, bundling or packag- 
ing; delivering to shipping point. 


Operating and Overhead. 


This list forms the basis for start- 
ing an inquiry into costs. Costs are 
of two kinds, (a) operating and (b) 
overhead. Both are involved in the 
total cost. The operating costs are 
those related to kinds and amounts of 
production and their various require- 
ments. They are represented by what 
you must spend for labor, feed for 
work animals, fuel and oils for trac- 
tors and trucks, parts and repairs for 
implements and machinery, purchase 
of seeds, cuttings, or buds; purchase 
or pumping of irrigation water, pur- 
chase of pest control materials, pur- 
chase of materials for office records, 
salaries of bookkeepers, and other 
items for which money must be ex- 
pended. 

Overhead costs are those which af- 
fect the maintenance of the capital 
structure of the business and continue 
regardless of what is provided as long 
as the operator remains in business. 
These costs consist of charges to cover 
depreciation of equipment—work ani- 
mals, tractors, trucks, implements, ma- 
chines, buildings, pumping plants, 
shelters, etc. (and sometimes of land, 
when owned and subject to measur- 
able depreciation) ; mortality (in the 
case of work animals); management, 
charge for use of land (either inter- 
est or rent), taxes and insurance. In- 
clusion of these costs is designed to 
indicate what is needed to maintain 
capital intact. These charges con- 
tinue irrespective of changes in kinds 
and amounts of production. You will 
note that I have not included ex- 
penses for advertising, salesmen, col- 
lection of accounts, etc. This phase 
is not a part of the cost of production, 
but rather the cost of disposing of 
the product. You will likewise note 
that no charge is made for interest 
upon either investments (that is, capi- 
tal in the business) nor for use of 
operating capital. Interest is best han- 
dled as a profit rather than as a cost. 


Relationship. 


At this time your attention should 
be called to the part that overhead 
plays in connection with costs. This 
total is fairly definite and continues 


year after year irrespective of the 
amount of commodities produced or 
the volume of sales. This relation- 
ship has a direct bearing upon any 
future reorganizing of the business in 
light of cost findings in that if the 
volume is reduced, the cost per unit 
for overhead mounts proportionately. 
For example, if a given business pro- 
duces 100,000 units of goods at total 
operating costs of $10,000 and a total 
overhead of another $10,000, the cost 
per unit is 20 cents. If the cost seems 
high in relation to the price received 
from the sale of the units and the out- 
put is cut to 50,000 units, the operat- 
ing costs can be held, theoretically at 
least, to the same 10 cents, but the 
overhead, assuming no possible reduc- 
tion, must be borne by 50,000 units, 
instead of 100,000, and the overhead 
cost per unit becomes 20 cents, with 
a resulting total cost per unit of 30 
cents. This is an important aspect 
and deserves very careful considera 
tion when applying cost findings to 
possible reorganizing of a nursery or 
any other business. 

When possible, the investigator 
will report his findings in terms of 
quantities. Thus his completed study 
will try to show the total number of 
man-hours required in producing 
some unit, say 1,000 trees; hours of 
use of work animals, tractors and 
other farming equipment, etc. By so 
doing a record is established that can 
be used in the future, as long as the 
technical processes remain unchanged, 
by substituting the then-existing rates 
for those determined at the time of 
the study. 

In determining rates for use in con- 
nection with each item comprising 
costs, the investigator must tap several 
resources. When available as book 
records his job is fairly simple, but 
many costs are not likely to be set 
forth in record form. Recourse must 
then be had to the best judgment of 
those whose experience has been sufh- 
cient to result in competent opinions. 
These people will include not only 
managers and foremen, but also work- 
ingmen whose employment has been 
largely devoted to the nursery busi- 
ness. 


Use of Findings. 


We now turn to the question: 
“What use can be made of the find- 
ings?” In other words, once we have 
determined what is the cost of pro- 
ducing a fruit tree, or a vine, or a 
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rosebush, what are we going to do 
with the figures? Two possible uses 
suggest themselves. The first is ap 
intelligent reorganizing of a man’s in- 
dividual business. If he finds that his 
costs are markedly higher than are 
those of others in the business, em. 
phatically he must plan steps to re. 
duce costs. This may mean more eff 
cient use of labor, a larger volume of 
output, a reduction in numbers of 
trees, vines, or shrubs for which he 
cannot find a market, use of less ex. 
pensive land, more efficient use of 
equipment. This phase has to do with 
the internal reorganization. And 
there seem to be some grounds for 
attention along this line. 


Bear in mind, however, that cost 
finding is but a means to an end, not 
the end of itself. Yet a study suchas 
this is of first importance in helping 
nurserymen to understand the fune-: 
tion of costs and the nature of the 
help that they can give to the nursery 
man seeking a better knowledge of his 
business. Properly analyzed, the 
data can be used to assist a nursery: 
man in judging whether or not he is 
making money at the price at which 
he can sell. If his selling price is 
fairly stable, then high costs can wipe 
out any possibility of profit, while 
conversely, low costs are conducive to 
profit making. It is but one business 
tool available to the nurseryman, but 
unless it is utilized, the operator de- 
prives himself of a helpful means to 
assist himself. And if not utilized, 
the record keeping can easily become 
an expense without an offsetting com: 
pensation. “Suppose,” you may ask, 
“that the costs do reach a high figure 
and no economies can be practiced, 
then what?” The answer is obvious; 
you must either continue to operate 
with high costs if you can, or you 
must change to another environment, 
or else you must study what of the 
usual wide assortment produced bya 
nurseryman is responsible for the 
high costs, eliminating these in favor 
of concentrating upon those products 
which can be grown economically. 


As a further thought, bear in mind 
that costs, both absolute and relative, 
are not the final determinant of what 
to produce and what not to produce. 
The costs must be evaluated in terms 
of selling price. Thus a nurseryma 
with a receptive market taking a qual: 
ity product at relatively high prices 
can continue with relatively high 

(Concluded on page 10.) 
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The Better Pentstemons 


Progress Made in Sifting the Good Kinds for the Garden from 
200 or More Species Botanically Described — By C. W. Wood 


It is not necessary to go backward 
more than ten years to find out how 
far we have come along the pentstemon 
pathway. A decade ago the number 
of species available in America could, 
no doubt, have been counted on one 
hand, while today some lists contain 
five times that many. And we have a 
long way to go yet to sift out all the 
good kinds from the 200 or more spe- 
cies that have been described. It is 
not mere numbers of plants, of course, 
that we need, but we should have all 
the really good ones, be they pent- 
stemon or otherwise, that we can get, 
not only for the good of gardens, but 
for the plant grower’s business as well. 
It will pay you, therefore, to give seri- 
ous thought to the possibilities offered 
by this attractive genus. 

Pentstemons are, with perhaps one 
exception, natives of America, a num- 
ber of them being found in Mexico. 
These Mexicans are too delicate for our 
northern winters and are, consequent- 
ly, of no use to the hardy plantsman, 
unless he grows annuals as well. Aside 
from these, however, there is plenty of 
hardy material to keep one busy for 
years. All species that I have grown 
are easily propagated from seeds, pre- 
ferably sown in an outdoor frame in 
wtumn. If a greenhouse is available, 
they may be started into growth in late 
winter, usually with the assurance of 
fairly good germination. The mat 
makers, like P. Crandallii, may be end- 
lessly multiplied by division, and par- 
ticularly good color forms of the varia- 
ble kinds may be propagated from cut- 
tings, rubbing off the pieces with a 
heel and rooting in the usual way. 

Generally speaking, pentstemons re- 
quire a deep, well drained soil and full 
sun, but they are quite adaptable and 
will withstand not a little variation of 
growing conditions. Deviations from 
the requirements will be noted under 
the separate entries which follow. One 
should commence the cultivation of 
these beardtongues with the knowledge 
that many of them are short-lived, and 
t amount of coaxing seems to make 
them otherwise. Farrer puts it felici- 
touly when he points out that their 

are “brilliant in proportion as 
the life of the individual plant is brief, 
pentstemon usually having but a bush 


constitution, preferring a crowded 
hour of glory rather than a longer ex- 
istance of mere usefulness.” In the 
following account I have included only 
the better kinds which have been grown 
in my garden, leaving out the poor rela- 
tions and those of undetermined merit. 
P. acuminatus, a widespread plant 
of the western states, seldom appears 
in lists, although it is worthy of culti- 
vation, especially in its lilac form. It 
grows about fifteen inches high and 
bears numerous, inch-long flowers, 
which are broad at the throat and 
have spreading lobes, varying some- 
what in color from lilac and violet to 
a combination of these colors with 
purple. In the plains states it appears 
to favor an open, sunny situation and 
does well in gardens under the same 
conditions. P. nitidus, which I have 
had on two or three occasions, seems 
not to be different enough from the 
foregoing to attain garden recogni- 
tion, its principal difference being in 
shape of leaf, a factor that is of little 
consequence to the gardener so long 
as the difference is not pronounced. 

In P. alpinus we approach a group 
of beardtongues that are badly con- 
fused, some making our present plant 
a variety of P. glaber, which in turn 
is also known as speciosus and infre- 
quently as Gordonii. Let the bota- 
nists do as they please, it is probably 
best from the yardener’s point of 
view to keep P. alpinus and P. glaber 
distinct. The first of these grows 
eight to ten inches high, the stem 
leaves being narrow-lanceolate and 
the cluster being short and few-flow- 
ered. As I have had it, the flowers 
are quite uniformly a clear blue, 
usually with a light to whitish throat. 
It is a beautiful species, though short- 
lived, generally monocarpic under 
conditions in the east. 

Pictures of P. angustifolius in the 
literature, particularly the densely 
flowered, slender-spiked form, show 
much promise of a desirable garden 
plant, but all material that I recall 
having under that label was scarcely 
distinguishable from P. acuminatus. 
If we could get the form mentioned 
first, we should have, probably, some- 
thing good and distinct. 

In the absence in my northern 


garden of P. laricifolius, of which 
P. aridus is said to be a form, 
I am unable to compare the two 
plants, but the latter, an Oregon 
plant, is entirely distinct from any 
beardtongue I have ever grown. Its 
narrow, downy leaves in a flat rosette 
and one-flowered stems, a foot high, 
are distinguishing marks. The color 
is a good clear blue. The plant is 
rather short-lived and grows best in 
extremely dry soil. 

Another Oregon pentstemon, and a 
lovely plant, is Barrette. It has been 
short-lived with me, usually passing 
out after flowering, as do so many of 
the clan, but this is a factor we have 
to take into consideration. The 
theory has been advanced that these 
short-lived species will be more tena- 
cious of life if they are given an 
acid soil—a theory that has not been 
borne out in practice here. It is true 
that most species (I recall no excep- 
tions at present) do better in an acid 
medium, though many seem equally 
at home in one of neutral reaction. 
It is my opinion that an open, well 
drained soil, which assures the dry 
conditions to which most are accus- 
tomed, is of more importance. Even 
then, many species are monocarpic, 
and that is all we can make of them. 
It is no reason, however, why we 
should not enjoy such beautiful ma- 
terial, for gardeners go to just as 
much work to have annuals and other 
biennials of less value. But to go back 
to P. Barrette, this species has blue 
gray foliage and erect stems to ten 
inches or so, carrying a short spike 
of lavender snapdragon-like flowers. 

From the gardener’s standpoint, we 
may group together three scarlet- 
flowered species, barbatus Torreyi, 
Eatonii and Bridgesii, as they differ 
more in height of plant than in other 
garden characters. The first of these 
is too well known to need comment, 
but the other two are seldom seen. 
P. Eatonii is definitely not hardy in 
my latitude, even plants from the 
northern end of its range, which Ben 
Johnson, of Salt Lake City, discov- 
ered just before his death, being un- 
able to stand the cold of 1933-1934. 
In more temperate sections it should 
prove of great value, its beautiful 
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crimson, tubular flowers in a simple, 
strict thyrse on 18-inch stems making 
a showy specimen. It is highly es- 
teemed in the warmer parts of 
Europe, where many consider it the 
best of the genus. P. Bridgesii is still 
smaller, reaching about a foot in 
height, with its scarlet flowers in clus- 
tered spikes at the end of slender 
stems. I cannot vouch for its long 
life, but the woody base would nor- 
mally indicate more than a mono- 
carpic condition. 

Two other red-flowered species, 
centranthifolius and Clevelandii, 
might just as well be disposed of at 
this time. Neither is hardy with me 
(they come from southern California), 
but should be from the Ohio river 
southward. The first has a long, nar- 
row inflorescence, up to three feet, 
made up of inch-long, bright scarlet 
tubes, while the other is even more 
stately in growth, with crimson flow- 
ers somewhat shorter than the first- 
named. 

According to Bailey, the following 
plant should be made a variety, 
ceruleo-purpureus, of P. confertus, 
though it is usually in the trade as 
P. procerus when the varietal name 
is not given specific rank. Be that as 
it may, the plant is a desirable one, 
being perfectly hardy and also quite 
permanent, more so in the latter re- 
spect than most kinds. That fact, 
coupled with its pleasing blue purple, 
2-lipped flowers on foot-high stems, 
makes a desirable plant. It makes a 
good rock garden subject as well as 
being of value as a border plant. 

This leads to P. confertus, a plant 
that is often seen in gardens and all 
too often in its poorest form. The 
plant varies much in nature, it is said, 
though most of the material I have 
grown from wild gatherings has per- 
sisted in being a dirty white shade. 
Sometimes one gets a fairly good yel- 
low, indicating that the plant holds 
possibilities in the hands of plant breed- 
ers. Unless there is better material 
extant than I have seen, it would appear 
the part of wisdom to withhold the 
species from circulation until clear 
and pleasing shades become fixed. 

Not for us of the north is P. cordi- 
folius, a southern California species 
that has almost made a climber of 
itself. Farther south it should make 
a good plant for use in shrub borders, 
where it could clamber through the 
woody supports. I have kept it over 
winter on two or three occasions by 





laying it down, but that is hardly 
worth while in ordinary cases. Its 
inch-long, scarlet flowers come in 
short, leafy clusters during July. 

To be continued. 


THE NEW DAWN ROSE. 


The fact that it is useful in land- 
scape work as a shrub is adding 
to the popularity of The New 
Dawn, a rose already in more de- 
mand from year to year because of 
its qualities as an everblooming climb- 
ing rose. It bears the distinction of 
having been granted plant patent No. 
1 under the federal law. It is a sport 
of Dr. Van Fleet and identical with 
its parent except that it blooms like a 
hybrid tea. Realizing that with a case 
of such a sport, improper selection of 
bud wood might have a tendency to 
cause the variety to revert to the June- 
blooming type, the introducer, the 
Somerset Rose Nursery, Inc., New 
Brunswick, N. J., has exercised the 
greatest care in selection, with the re- 
sult that the plants there now seem even 
more free-flowering than originally. 


This rose was honored a year ago in 
the award by the American Rose So- 
ciety of the Bloomfield gold medal, do- 
nated by the late Capt. George C. 
Thomas, Jr., for the best new climbing 
rose. It was the first time the medal 
was awarded. Hardy and vigorous, 
this climbing rose blooms constantly 
from June until frost. It produces dou- 





The Original Plant of The New Dawn Rose and Its Discoverer. 
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ble blush pink flowers, delightfully 
fragrant, on long stems excellent fo, 
cutting. 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS. 


In a search for fruit tree stocks that 
will make a better union and develop 
larger root systems resistant to disease 
as well as the colder climate on the 
northern edge of the fruit belt, hortj- 
culturists of the United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture are testing the per- 
formance of individual trees and select 
ing those that combine qualities near. 
est the ideal, rigidly discarding all that 
do not measure up to the highest at- 
tainable standard, and then propagat. 
ing the specimens finally selected by 
layers or by cuttings from their roots, 
rather than by planting their seeds. 


While these experiments require 
plenty of work and time, both in find- 
ing the best individuals and develop. 
ing methods of propagating them from 
root layers or cuttings, successful ac- 
complishment would do away largely 
with seedling production in quantity, 
with its problem of seedling variation, 
seed supply and germination. 


This line of experimentation has not 
yet advanced so far as to demonstrate 
superior orchard performance from 
such stocks, but some of the trees de- 
veloped in this manner and now ur 
der test show some outstanding valw 
able qualities. 
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Fertilization of Shade Trees 


Results of Tests at Ohio State University Give Important 
Data on Feeding Trees in the Nursery — By L. C. Chadwick 


Many commercial practices of stim- 
wating growth of shade trees in nurs- 
eries and on lawns are based for the 
most part on assumptions, or on the 
results obtained from fertilizer ex- 
periments with fruits. These, in gen- 
eral, are fallacious practices, first, be- 
cause it is done blindly, second, be- 
cause the ultimate objectives in the 
production of shade and fruit trees are 
distinctly different. 

It is gratifying to observe the in- 
creased interest being manifested in 
the fertilization of ornamental plants 
both within the nursery and in orna- 
mental plantings. Many years will be 
required to ascertain many of the im 
portant facts underlying correct fer- 
tilization practices of ornamentals, the 
same as has been true with fruits. But 
we have proceeded far enough toward 
our ultimate goal so that many prac- 
tices need no longer be carried out 
blindly. It seems doubtful that we 
shall ever reach the stage where recom- 
mendations will be made that specify 
the use of but a single fertilizer to ful- 
fill the requirements of all trees in all 
types of soils. It seems to me that it is 
even doubtful if the same fertilizer 
will be advocated for trees of different 
ages even though they are of the same 
kind and grown under similar climatic 
and soil conditions. It would appear 
to me that much of the fertilization 
of ornamental plants in the future will 
depend upon a careful analysis of the 
growth conditions of the particular 
plant or plants in question. Soil and 
plant tissue analyses can go a long 
way in determining what is required. 
Certainly it is not logical or economical 
to apply a complete fertilizer when 
nitrogen or phosphorus is all that is 
tequired. Neither is it logical nor 
economical to apply large quantities of 
nitrogen or the other essential elements, 
when smaller applications will give a 
normal and healthy growth. Espe- 
dally is this true of small plants in 
thenursery. It is not feasible to stimu- 
late a rapid growth only to remove a 

proportion of it by pruning to 
assure a well shaped plant of natural 
growth habit. 


Ih the future more attention will be 
given to the selection of materials 


which compose our fertilizers. A 
number of sources of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium are available. 
The choice should depend upon the 
soil reaction, the availability of the 
nutrient elements, their effect upon the 
plant and the cost per unit of the ele- 
ments desired. To illustrate this may 
we take for comparison superphos- 
phate and bone meal. Based on present 
prices in Columbus the cost per pound 
of phosphorus (P,O,) obtained from 
superphosphate is 5.8 cents and from 
bone meal 7.2 cents. If an issue is made 
of the small quantity of nitrogen con- 
tained in bone meal, figures will show 
that the same amount of essential ele- 
ments contained in 100 pounds of 
bone meal could be obtained from am- 
monium sulphate and superphosphate 
for 3.3 cents less than the cost of the 
bone meal and, in addition, the ele- 
ments in ammonium sulphate and su- 
perphosphate are more readily availa- 
ble. One could go still further and 
point out that a still more economical 
source of nitrogen and phosphorus is 
ammonium phosphate or the material 
sold as Ammophos. The cost of 
enough Ammophos to give the same 
amount of essential elements as con- 
tained in 100 pounds of bone meal 
would be 31 cents less than the cost 
of the bone meal. 

Even though important as these fun- 
damental practices are to the nursery- 
man, certain blanket recommendations 
will have to be given, at present, to the 
layman. 

Experiments pertaining to shade 
tree fertilization at Ohio State Uni- 
versity have been mainly along threc 
different lines: (1) Root distribution, 
(2) chlorosis of pin oaks and (3) ap- 
plication of fertilizers to shade trees 
in the nursery. 


Root Distribution of Elms. 


Little work has been done on the 
root distribution of ornamental trees. 
This study-is being made to add to the 
present knowledge of the rooting habit 
of some of these trees. Such infor- 
mation may lead to more efficient prac- 
tices of fertilization and transplanting. 

Studies have been made from the 
seedling stage to 1, 3 and 5-inch trees 
with the diameter measurement being 





taken one foot above the grade. The 
soil in the plot where these trees were 
dug is a poorly drained, heavy silty 
clay soil, one which is overlaid with a 
dark gray silt loam containing a large 
amount of organic matter and varying 
in depth from two to fourteen inches 
The silty clay loam is underlaid with 
a gravelly clay loam. On the higher 
ground the silt loam horizon is shal- 
low and is described as the Miami pro- 
file while on the lower areas the silt 
loam horizon is deeper and approaches 
the Brookston profile. The pH of the 
surface layer is 6.5. 

Two methods have been used in the 
root study. The first method is to dig 
the entire root system as carefully as 
possible, using a screw driver to loosen 
the soil around the roots. Then a root 
count is made of the entire root sys- 
tem. The second method is to loosen 
the soil from the lateral roots so all 
of these roots are exposed in their 
natural position on the surface of the 
ground. Using stakes and strings the 
ground is plotted in 1-foot squares, and 
a graph is made of the root system. A 
vertical section is made in a similar 
manner. 

An insight of the distribution of 
roots on these elms can be had by re 
viewing the following data recorded 
for one 1Y%-inch American elm. The 
spread of the branches was six feet 
eight inches; the height of tree, nine 
feet four inches. Most of the lateral 
roots were from two to three inches 
under the surface of the soil. The 
soil was a silt loam, horizon twelve 
inches deep. 


A. Roots in first foot of depth from 
surface downward. 

Lateral No. 1.—13 mm. in dia., 10 feet 
long. There was no large secondary branch- 
ing. There were 7 fibrous roots in the 
first foot of length to a point 8 feet from 
the base of the tree, where frequent branch- 
ing started and continued more frequently 
to the end of the root. 

Lateral No. 2.—16 mm. in dia., 10 feet 6 
inches long. Same character of branch- 
ing as No. 1 above. Both of these laterals 
grew toward an open area in which there 
were no near-by trees. 

Lateral No. 3.—15 mm. in dia., 11 feet 
long. Started from taproot 7 inches deep 
and turned upward to 3 inches deep at a 
point 3 feet from the tree and extended 
at this depth for its entire length. This 
lateral started in the direction of a large 
beech tree and curved away from it, mak- 
ing a 150-degree arc 5 feet from the tree 
and then curved in a radial direction. As 
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in the others, this root branched freely at 
the end, 7 feet from the base of the tree. 

Lateral No. 4.—12 mm. in dia., 8 feet 
long. One 6-mm. secondary branch 1 foot 
from base of tree. Number of fibrous 
roots. Up to 1 foot, 6; 1 to 2 feet, 8; 
2 to 3 feet, 10; 3 to 4 feet, 18; 4 to 5 feet, 
16; 5 to 6 feet, 25; 6 to 7 feet, 31; 7 to 
8 feet, very freely branched. Thirty-one 
fibrous roots less than 2 mm. in diameter 
were counted in this section. 

B. Roots from one to two feet of depth. 

Lateral No. 5.—11 mm. in dia., 7 feet 
long. Two anchor roots within first foot 
of length. Tapered rapidly to 28 inches 
and then slowly to the end. One sec- 
ondary branch 20 inches from tree 7 mm. 
in dia. and 7 feet long. One secondary 
branch 28 inches from tree 6 mm. in dia., 
branching equally 6 inches from lateral 
and 4 feet long from fork. 

Lateral No. 6.—9 mm. in dia., tapering 
radually to end, 5 feet long. Up to 1 
oot, 16 fibrous roots, 1 to 2 feet, 4 short 
branches covered with fibrous roots, 14 
fibrous roots. 

Lateral No. 7.—10 mm. in dia., 6 feet 

6 inches long. This root curved upward 
toward the surface at a point 30 inches 
from the tree and had the same character 
of rooting as other roots on this tree. 
Thirty-one fibrous roots less than 2 mm. 
in dia. were counted in this section. 

C. Roots from two to three feet in 

depth. 
teral 8.—5 mm. in dia., 30 inches 
long. No large secondary branches. 

Lateral 9.—3 mm. in dia., 28 inches 

long. No large secondary branches. 

Lateral 10.—2 mm. in dia., 24 inches 

long. Twenty-seven fibrous roots less than 
2 mm. in diameter were counted in this 
section. 

D. Roots from three to four feet of 

depth. 

ive lateral roots 2 mm. or less. 

The taproot was 5 feet deep and freely 

branched, with fibrous roots at the end. 

Anchor roots (1) 4 feet from base of 

the tree, 11 mm. in dia., 40 inches deep, 
freely branched after the first foot of 
depth and a mass of fibrous roots at the 
end. (2) 6 inches from the base of the 
tree, 8 mm. in dia., 38 inches deep, with 
2 branches in the first foot of depth and 
frequent branching below that, as above. 
(3) 3 feet from Ae of tree, 4 mm. in 
dia., 48 inches deep, branching equally at 
9 inches deep, with many fibrous roots at 
the end. (4) 2 more anchor roots within 
1 foot of the base of the tree. 


The following general statements 
may be taken as representing our find- 
ings to date. 

The figures obtained from these 
root counts have not yet been com- 
piled, but in all cases there were few 
fibrous feeding roots directly under the 
outside spread of the branches. A 
few lateral roots extended outside of 
this area and branched freely toward 
the end. Inside the area covered by 
the spread of the branches, especially 
on the older trees, were new roots 
breaking from the crown and branches 
from the laterals which gave a large 
proportion of fibrous roots in this area. 
Many lateral roots originating twelve 
to fifteen inches under the surface of 
the ground curved sharply upward 
within three feet of the base of the 
tree and then extended along just un- 






der the surface of the soil. Most of 
the fibrous roots were in the top two 
to four inches of soil in the locations 
where the topsoil was shallow and 
four to twelve inches deep where the 
topsoil was deeper. 

The tendency was for some of the 
lateral roots of the smaller trees to 
extend slightly farther, two to five 
feet, from the base of the tree than 
the tree was in height. In the larger 
trees the longest lateral roots were 
slightly less, one to four feet, in lat- 
eral measurement than the tree was 
in vertical measurement. 

In most cases the first root, or tap- 
root, followed an irregular course, 
sometimes branching into two lateral 
roots which curved back toward the 
surface of the soil. In some cases anchor 
roots branched from them. No roots 
were found deeper than four to five 
feet, and these were very close to the 
base of the tree. 

The data obtained in experiments on 
chlorosis of pin oaks and with appli- 
cations of fertilizers on shade trees in 
the nursery will be presented in the 
next issue. 


AUTOGIRO SCOUTS ELMS. 

Aérial scouting for diseased trees 
proved so effective this season that 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture recently added a second 
autogiro as an aid in stopping the 
spread of plant diseases and insect 
pests. 

Scouting from the air for the Dutch 
elm disease has resulted in coverage 
of rough terrain in New Jersey and 
New York that could have been sur- 
veyed by men afoot only with great 
difficulty. The aérial observers spot- 
ted 631 elm trees showing pronounced 
wilting. Laboratory culturing of 
samples from the trees collected by 
the follow-up ground crews showed 
that eight of these trees carried Dutch 
elm disease infection. 





DANGER IN BANDING. 


While spraying is probably more 
economical and effective than banding 
shade and ornamental trees to protect 
them from insect pests, especially 
cankerworms, the latter method is still 
used. If it is employed, care should 
be taken to avoid injuring trees. Or- 
dinary banding materials cannot be 
applied safely to the trunks of sugar 
maples, Japanese maples and the 
smaller red and Norway maples. The 
adhesive compound used penetrates 
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the bark, kills the cambium and 
girdles the tree, causing it to die 
within a year or two. If insistent 
upon banding, apply the adhesive to 
a reasonably thick brown, rather than 
black, roofing paper wrapped or fas. 
tened closely around the trunk. This 
prevents, to a large extent at least, the 
banding material's penetrating and in- 
juring the underlying bark. 


COST FINDING. 
(Concluded from page 6.) 
costs. But just as obviously the nurs- 
eryman growing products which sell 
for relatively low prices must keep his 
costs down or else he is out of busi- 

ness whether he knows it or not. 

Here enters the matter of the size 
of the brush pile; viz., trees or other 
commodities grown on a chance of 
selling, but destroyed because of no 
market. In one form proposed asa 
basis for calculating costs a notation 
reads: “Add to the total of the above 
(growing costs) a sum in the ratio of 
seventy per cent to 100 per cent on 
the assumption of an average brush 
pile of thirty per cent.” It is proper 
accounting procedure to include dis- 
cards due to disease, off-quality, faulty 
bud development or other defects, 
but it is not proper to include as a cost 
overproduction due to an unreceptive 
market, poor salesmanship or poor 
planning. The effect of these will cer- 
tainly show in a profit-and-loss state- 
ment, but this is a different presenta: 
tion than is one of costs. 

A proposed use of costs is that the 
findings could serve as a basis for set- 
ting uniform selling prices under a 
marketing agreement. It is pointed 
out, however, that individual costs 
and not industry averages must rule 
when establishing a code. There 
could be, therefore, a whole series of 
individual selling prices, provided that 
no one sold below his cost of produc’ 
tion. Although the proposed study 
cannot be helpful in establishing 
averages for code use, it can be of sub- 
stantial aid by informing codperating 
nurserymen as to their costs, and 
hence indicate what their selling price 
should be, and by establishing a stand 
ard accounting procedure, the study 
can be of use in ascertaining and 
checking costs of all nurserymen. 

Finally, an array of costs from @ 
number of different nurseries can pro 
vide a mass of material, the compar’ 
ing and studying of which can be 
most helpful to those in the industry. 
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A. A. N. Committees 


Roster of Leaders in Enlarged Activities of 
National Association for the Current Year 


COMMITTEE CHANGES. 


On the committees of the American 
Association of Nurserymen for the 
coming year, President Clarence O. 
Siebenthaler has retained the stalwarts 
who have been responsible for the 
principal activities of the organization 
in recent years, adding to the roster 
here and there members who will 
strengthen the working personnel. 

Of course, the arrangements com- 
mittee is new, for the preparations for 
the 1937 convention, at Chicago, July 
19 to 22, are in its hands. William J. 
Smart, of the D. Hill Nursery Co., 
Dundee, IIl., is chairman, and with him 
serve Elmer L. Clavey, Deerfield, IIL; 
Robert B. Faxon, Glenview, IIl.; Ern- 
est Kruse, Wheeling, Ill.; Hubert S. 
Nelson, Glenview, IIl.; Charles Fiore, 
Prairie View, Ill.; F. R. Kilner, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Miles W. Bryant, Princeton, 
Ill, and Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, 
Mo. 

Added to the legislative committee, 
under Chet G. Marshall, Arlington, 
Neb., are B. J. Greening, Monroe, 
Mich., and P. M. Koster, Huntington 
Station, N. Y. 

To the committee on federal and 
state nurseries under E. C. Hilborn, 
Valley City, N. D., are added John 
Armstrong, Ontario, Cal., and C. B. 
Miller, Milton, Ore. 

On the committee on market de- 
velopment and publicity, Paul Stark, 
Louisiana, Mo., succeeds to the chair- 
manship, Paul Fortmiller continuing as 
amember, with the addition of Robert 
Faxon, Glenview, Ill., and C. V. 
Lovett, Little Silver, N. J., to the list 
of last year. 

The committee on botanical gardens 
and arboretums, headed by Robert 
Pyle, West Grove, Pa., has as new 
members E. Y. Teas, Houston, Tex.; 
R. D. Underwood, Lake City, Minn.; 
A. F. Sanford, Knoxville, Tenn.; A. 
M. Augustine, Normal, Ill., and Gor- 
don D. Cooper, Cleveland, O., two be- 
ing dropped, A. C. Hottes, Des 
Moines, Ia., and G. M. Bentley, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

To the quarantine committee, under 
Albert F. Meehan, Dresher, Pa., has 
been added Howard Scarff, New Car- 
lisle, O., in the place of W. C. Reed, 
Vincennes, Ind. 


Henry B. Chase, Chase, Ala., con- 
tinues chairman of the committee on 
codperation with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, with Clayton 
A. Bunting, Selbyville, Del., and W. 
C. Price, Towson, Md., as members. 

The trade relations committee con- 
sists of D. B. Cole, Painesville, O., 
named chairman last year, and the fol- 
lowing members: Maurice L. Condon, 
Ridgefield, Conn.; W. A. Natorp, 
Cincinnati, O.; John D. Siebenthaler, 
Dayton, O., and Richard Wyman, 
Framingham, Mass. 

The executive committee acting as 
the committee on reorganization of 
nursery trade associations has advisory 
members in John Surtees, Ridgefield, 
Conn.; Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., 
and R. D. Hartman, San Jose, Cal. 

On the standardization committee, 
William Flemer, Jr., Princeton, N. J., 
becomes chairman, with E. S$. Welch, 
Shenandoah, Ia.; H. S. Chard, Paines- 
ville, O.; W. A. Natorp, Cincinnati, 
O., and Louis Hillenmeyer, Lexington, 
Ky. 
To collect funds for a Washington 
representative is named a committee 
composed of William Flemer, Jr., 
Princeton, N. J.; Howard S. Chard, 
Painesville, O., and B. J. Greening, 
Monroe, Mich. 

Other committees continue as last 
year, and the complete roster is in the 
hands of members with the mailing to 
them last month of the volume of an- 
nual convention proceedings. 





CONTACT COMMITTEES. 


The Minnesota State Nurserymen’s 
Association was the first to appoint a 
contact committee to codperate with 
the contact committee of the A. A. N.., 
and the members are Ernest Swenson, 
Lake City, chairman; Paul Eddy, 
Howard Lake, and John Andrews, 
Faribault. 

The Kansas Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion was second to appoint such a com- 
mittee, consisting of A. E. Willis, Ot- 
tawa; Lawrence Wilson, Kansas City, 
and W. S. Griesa, Lawrence. 

Other associations report the ap- 
pointment of committees as follows: 

Connecticut: Charles $. Burr, Fred 
S. Baker. 
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Illinois: Arthur H. Hill, Miles W. 
Bryant, Arthur L. Palmgren. 
Missouri: Paul Stark, 
Welch, William A. Weber. 

New York: Charles Perkins, Lester 
Akenhead, Don C. Brown, P. M. Kos- 
ter. 

Northern Retail: W. G. McKay, 
Bj. Loss, C. C. Marshall. 

Ohio: Harry S. Day, W. A. Natorp, 
Howard Chard. 


Tennessee: E. N. Chattin, D. P. 
Henegar, W. A. Easterly, T. N. 
Nicholson, F. C. Boyd, Lee McClain. 


Western: E. L. Baker, C. C. Smith, 
E. H. Smith. 


Wisconsin: Thomas Pinney, Oscar 


Hoefer, E. H. Wiles. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


The following new members of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
are announced by Secretary Sizemore: 
J. C. Hale Nursery Co., Winchester, 
Tenn., and Le-Mac Nurseries, Ken- 
neth McDonald, owner, Box 421, 
Hampton, Va. 

The membership campaign is pro- 
gressing, and the following have been 
appointed as chairmen of state mem- 
bership committees: 


Alabama—Henry B. Chase, Chase. 
Arkansas—J. L. Murray, Garfield. 
California—George C. Roeding, Jr., Niles. 
Colorado—Charles C. Wilmore, Denver. 
Connecticut—Charles S. Burr, Manchester. 
Delaware—Clayton Bunting, Selbyville. 
Florida—Simpson Nursery Go, Monticello. 
Georgia—H. Stanley Hastings, Atlanta. 
Illinois—W. J. Smart, Dundee. 
Indiana—Ollie Hobbs, Bridgeport. 
lowa—C. C. Smith, Charles City. 
Kansas—J. {. Tienes, Ottawa. 
Kentucky—Louis E. Hillenmeyer,Lexington. 
Louisiana—Sam Scheinuk, Baton Rouge. 
Maryland—W. C. Price, Towson. 
Massachusetts—Donald D. Wyman, North 
Abington. 
Michigan—Harry Malter, Monroe. 
Minnesota—C. H. Andrews, Faribault. 
Mississippi—Clarence Owen, Columbus. 
Missouri—A. E. Weston, Neosho. 
Nebraska—C. W. Andrews, Arlington. 
New Hampshire—L. E. Williams, Exeter. 
New Jersey—C. V. Lovett, Little Silver. 
New York, eastern—P. M. Koster, Hunt- 
ington, L. I. 
New York, western—E. S. Boerner, New- 


ark. 
North Carolina—S.D.Tankard,]Jr., Hickory. 
North Dakota—E. C. Hilborn, Valley City. 
Ohio—James L. Harrison, Painesville. 
Oklahoma—Jim Parker, Tecumseh. 
Oregon—E. M. Dering, Scappoose. 
Pennsylvania—Robert Pyle, West Grove. 
Rhode Island—V. J. Vanicek, Newport. 
South | yaaa C. Hilborn, Valley City, 

N 


Tennessee—J. R. Boyd, McMinnville. 
Texas—George Verhalen, Scottsville. 
Vermont—George D. Aiken, Putney. 
Virginia—Owen G. Wood, Bristol. 
Washington—E. M. Dering, Scappoose, 


re. 
Wisconsin—W. C. McKay, Madison. 


George 
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Pacific Coast Joint Meeting 


Banner Convention at San Jose, Cal., Held Jointly by California 
and Pacific Coast Nurserymen’s Associations, September 17 to 19 


Three days filled with meetings of 
great interest and social gatherings of 
equal pleasure were enjoyed by the 
members of the Pacific Coast and Cali- 
fornia nurserymen’s associations at San 
Jose, Cal., September 17 to 19. Over 
200 members and friends attended the 
various sessions during these days and 
the entertainment provided in the eve- 
nings. 

Probably the two most important fea- 
tures of the business sessions were the 
steps taken toward securing the actual 
costs of operating in the nursery busi 
ness, which will be undertaken by L. J. 
Kelly under the supervision of R. L. 
Adams, in charge of farm management 
at the University of California, and the 
vote of the California association to 
present to the coming legislature revi- 
sions in the effort toward legalization 
of grades and standards of nursery 
stock. 

Pacific Coast Officers. 


B. A. Mitchell, of the Orenco Nursery 
Co., Orenco, Ore., was elected president 
of the Pacific Coast Association of Nurs- 
erymen for the coming year. H. M. 
Eddie, Sardis, British Columbia, was 
elected vice-president, and Walter R. 
Dimm, Portland, Ore., was reélected 
secretary-treasurer. State vice-presi- 
dents chosen for the coming year are: 


Washington—Fred W. May, May 
Nursery Co., Yakima; Oregon—Earl 
Houseweart, Houseweart’s Nurseries, 


Woodburn; California—Clyde H. Stock- 
ing, Rosedale Nursery, San Jose; 
Idaho—Lloyd Wright, Kimberly Nurs- 
eries, Kimberly; Utah—J. A. Walton, 
Porter-Walton Co., Salt Lake City; 
British Columbia— Richard Layritz, 
Victoria, B. C. The executive commit- 
tee will include A. H. Steinmetz, Portland 
Wholesale Nursery, Portland, Ore.; R. H. 
Hartman, Leonard Coates Nurseries, San 
Jose, Cal.; Paul Doty, Doty & Doerner, 
Inc., Portland, Ore.; M. McDonald, Ore- 
gon Nursery Co., Portland, Ore., and 
Harold McFadden, Del Amo Nurseries, 
Compton, Cal. 

Members of the association paid tribute 
to M. McDonald, Portland, the first and 
twenty-fifth president of the associa- 
tion, who attended the convention and 
who was instrumental in raising the 
budget for the work of the coming year. 


California Association Officers. 


James R. Crombie, Berkeley, was 
elected president of the California Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen; Albert Morris, 
Western Rose Co., San Fernando, vice- 
president; Jess C. Watt, Ontario, treas- 
urer, and H. W. Kruckeberg, Los An- 
geles, secretary. Members of the board 
of control will include J. A. Armstrong, 
Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario; H. A. 
Marks, retiring president, Los Angeles; 
Harold McFadden, Del Amo Nurseries, 
Compton, and Toichi Domoto, Hayward. 


Opening Sessions. 


Business sessions for each association 
were conducted separately, but general 
programs were heard by the combined 


groups. 


After the address of welcome by a 
representative of the city of San Jose 
and a response by M. McDonald, each 
group met for its business meetings. 
R. D. Hartman, president, in the annual 
president’s report, stated that condi- 
tions on the Pacifie coast were gradu 
ally improving, said that quality stock 
still should be the aim of the nursery 
men, spoke of the probable effects of 
the marketing agreement for the Cali 
fornia deciduous fruit and almond tree 
growers which went into effect Septem 
ber 18, and called attention to the in 
creasing number of nurseries being con 
ducted under the auspices of the gov 
ernment. 

Walter R. Dimm, secretary-treasurer, 
gave the report of the financial stand 
ing of the association. He urged the 
members to send in material for the 
Pacific Coast association’s bulletin. 


State Reports. 


A more cheerful outlook in Washing- 
ton was reported by F. W. May in the 
absence of the state vice-president, 
R. G. Gamwell, Bellingham. He told of 
the increased demand for the use of or- 
namentals and trees for home use. He 
spoke of the effect of taxes and the 
competition of chain stores on prices. 

Speaking for Roy Woodruff, Eugene, 
Ore., Paul Doty, Portland, said that con 
ditions seemed more promising than for 
several years, with the increase of build- 
ing, and that nurserymen are hoping 
there will be an active season this au 
tumn. Advance orders for roses have 
been satisfactory, and first-grade roses 
are about sold out. There may be a 
small surplus of walnut trees, but the 
supply of filberts is about out, he re 








H. A. Marks and R. D. Hartman. 


ported. Prices have not changed mg. 
terially. 

F. W. Settlemier, Woodburn, Ore., re. 
ported the average nurseryman had 
about enough stock for the normal de. 
mand. J. A. Armstrong, vice-president 
for California, said prospects are better 
than for the last five years for orna- 
mentals and fruit trees and that nurs. 
erymen are justified in a reasonable ip- 
crease in their stock. The present 
shortage of ornamentals in southern 
California, he thought, would be soon 
remedied. Prices are from five to 
twenty per cent higher and still some. 
what on the increase on account of 
higher wages and taxes. He reported 
the Southern California Horticultural] 
Institute is working satisfactorily and 
hoped to see it extended to the entire 
state. 

Conditions in Idaho have improved, 
according to the report by David C., 
Petrie, Boise, state vice-president. Rich- 
ard Layritz, Victoria, B. C., spoke of 
improved conditions across the (Ca- 
nadian border. 

Mr. Smith, Smith Bros., Brigham, 
gave a report on conditions in Utah, 
telling of the after effects of a freeze 
several years ago and the necessity for 
replanting large areas of fruit trees. 
The increased use of evergreens and 
roses is a feature of the buying now. 


California Reports. 


H. A. Marks, Los Angeles, president 
of the California nurserymen’s asso- 
ciation, presided over the business meet- 
ing of the association and was followed 
in his report by that of the secretary, 
Henry W. Kruckeberg, and the treas- 
urer, Jess C. Watt. Reports of standing 
committees included that on arbitration, 
by L. P. Sorenson, Bakersfield; citrus- 
tropical fruits, F. A. Tetley, Jr., River- 
side; government nurseries, Roy F. Wil- 
cox, Montebello; insects and diseases, 
M. P. Sessions, North San Diego; mem- 
bership, H. A. Marks, Los Angeles; 
native vegetation, Theodore Payne, Los 
Angeles; nomenclature, Toichi Domoto, 
Hayward; program, R. D. Hartman, San 
Jose; trade exhibits, H. Plath, San 
Francisco; transportation, A. W. Elms- 
lie, Ontario, and viticulture, M. R. 
Jackson, Fresno. 


Fruit Tree Situation. 


The supply of first-year fruit trees is 
under normal, was the report of Wayne 
McGill, Fairview, Ore., in his paper on 
“The Fruit Tree Situation in the North- 
west.” Those two years old are scarce 
for all varieties and are bringing good 
prices. An increased demand is expect 
ed for fruit trees and the material is 
good on account of weather conditions 
this year. 

J. E. Bergthold, Newcastle, Cal. 
stated in his talk on “The Fruit Tree 
Situation in California,” that he be 
lieved that large promotional plantings 
were unwise and that the increase 
should be made from the average of 
the past two years. Changes in the eat 
ing habits of the general public, with 
larger use of vegetables the entire year, 
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All 


Established 1878 


LEONARD COATES 
NURSERIES 
Ornamentals 


Shade Trees 


Flowering Fruit Trees 


Conifers 
clean, healthy stock 


Write for our 


Wholesale Catalogue 


P. O. Box 231 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 











Our usual 


Roses. 


A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


line of quality nursery 


stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 














MOUNT VERNON 
NURSERY 


Mount Vernon, Wash. 


European Mountain Ash 


Seedlings 


18 to 24-in., $3.00 per i100 


Mahonia Acquifolium 


Seedlings 


6 to 12-in., $3.00 per 100 

















Wholesale Growers of 
Field-Grown “‘Gamwell Roses”’ 
and Rare Alpines 


EDDIE & GAMWELL, inc. 


1001 16th St. BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
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—-ROSES 


Hardy, two year, field-grown budded 
stock. Finest stock ever grown. 


Box 702-A, 





Write for List. 


Rose Nurseries 
Tyler, Texas 








have cut down the consumption of fresh, 
canned and dried fruit, he stated, along 
with an increase in the use of bananas, 
oranges and grapefruit. The export 
field since the war has been reduced on 
account of the general policies and 
there is no present outlook for a change 
there. 

H. William Nelle, public relations 
counsel, Oakland, told of the efforts 
of the association which resulted in the 
California deciduous fruit tree market- 
ing and industry agreements. The 
agreements went into effect September 
18. When the plan has been worked 
out and proved satisfactory for fruit 
trees, it is planned to extend it to other 
fields. 

In the absence of Prof. George J. 
Pierce, professor emeritus of botany, 
Stanford University, and president of 
the California Botanical Society, Mrs. 
Bertha Rice made an appeal for the 
association to help in stopping the 
menace of the commercial plant and 
bulb collector. She urged the conser- 
vation of the wild flowers. 


Talks on Credits. 


In an interesting talk on “Getting 
and Giving Credit,” Harry E. Magee, of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., urged that busi- 
ness men file an annual report with the 
company, making the statement as com- 
plete as possible, and the statement 
would be analyzed and copies sent to 
strategic centers in the United States 
for the purposes of getting credit. He 
urged the use of their credits. Since 
this is a sellers’ market, he urged close 
watch on collections. He stated that 
the business man cannot know too much 
about his customers. 

A. H. Steinmetz, Portland, Ore., in 
his talk on “Experiences of a Whole- 
sale Nurseryman Handling Credits and 
Collections in the Nursery Field,” said 
he considered credits and collections a 
major part of the work in this field and 
that nurserymen trust to luck more 
than necessary. He stated that by 
growing good stock and by remember- 
ing that it was not necessary for any 
one firm to grow enough to supply the 
entire field, he believed some of the dif- 
ficulties would be overcome, 


Second Day’s Sessions. 


Friday morning the convention heard 
a paper, “Nursery Production Cost: An 
Essential to Success,” by John Surtees, 
Ridgefield, Conn., read by Henry W. 
Kruckeberg. A reliable cost system 
benefits business and operates for its 
complete control, wrote Mr. Surtees. 
Time is the basis upon which to base 
a cost system for nurseries, and most 
cost systems fail because of the wrong 
basis, he stated. Cost finding protects 
everyone. 

Clarence G, Perkins, talking on “Pat- 
ented Roses, Observations and Sugges- 
tions,” explained the patent provisions 
under which a rose or any other plant 
may be patented. So far, the United 
States is the only country which grants 
plant patents. Some other countries are 
considering granting such patents, and 
then growers may enjoy reciprocal priv- 
ileges. As it stands, there is no pro- 
tection for patented plants outside the 
United States. He further explained 
that the government does not assure 
the reliability of a plant on the issu- 
ing of a patent. But a rose, he stated, 
is usually good if it is patented. No 
rose is good under all conditions, and 








WRITE 


for our 


WHOLESALE 
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the problem of the grower is how far 
from the point of origination it will 
give its advertised performance. A pat- 
ent gives the producer the opportunity 
to advertise, he stated. 


Newer Plants. 


W. B. Clarke, San Jose, gave an in- 
teresting survey of “Ornamentals of 
Recent Introduction Possessing Com- 
mercial Value.” His list was primarily 
of those plants which will live in a 
climate similar to that of northern Cali- 
fornia. The newer plants, it was dis- 
covered, sold during the depression 
when standard stock remained in the 
hands of the grower. As a result, a 
large number of nurserymen have in- 
terested themselves in introducing new 
things, and it is expected the next few 
years will see a great enrichment of 
the varieties. 

Lack of moisture in southern Cali- 
fornia, explained Hugh Evans, Santa 
Monica, in his talk on “New and Little 
Known Ornamentals That Can Be Rec- 
ommended, Southern Group,” precludes 
many ornamentals which are grown in 
the northern area. Lime and alkali in 
the water have to be overcome by addi- 
tional materials, and the drainage needs 
to be considered. He believes California 
needs more evergreen trees. Varieties 
of eucalyptus, vines such as Beau- 
montia grandiflora and Bougainvillea 
pretoriensis, Cassia splendida and Cassia 
superba were among the long list of 
plants mentioned. 

“Cost Finding as Applied to the Nurs- 
ery Business” was the subject of the 
talk by Prof. R. L. Adams, in charge 
of farm management at the University 
of California, Berkeley. According to 
Professor Adams, this includes every 
item which goes into the growing of the 
nurseryman’s stock, but does not in- 
elude the cost of selling. Cost finding, 
and its use, will give the means of 
intelligent reorganization of a man’s 
individual business and affect his profits. 
The university is taking up the study 
of the cost of growing fruit trees and 


may take up that of growing roses 
later. 
After luncheon, Walter R. Dimm 


gave an interesting talk on “The Ad- 
vertising and Selling of Nursery Stock.” 


Grading Regulations. 


J. D. Meriwether, chief of nursery 
service of the California department of 
agriculture, Sacramento, gave his an- 
nual report, revealing encouraging trade 
betterments. 

A. A. Brock, director of the Cali- 
fornia department of agriculture, talked 
on the industry and the department of 
agriculture. He explained the policies 
of the department in quarantines and 
the reasons for these policies. He also 
talked on the new marketing agreement 
which has been filed and approved by 
the department. The setting up of fair 
trade features seems to offer a good 
plan, he stated. 

“Legalizing Grades and Standards of 
Nursery Stock,” by George C. Roeding, 
Jr., chairman of the plant standardiza- 
tion committee of the California Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, was the subject 
of much interest. Some revision of the 
grades on last year’s schedule was 
deemed necessary. For roses, No. 1 is 
large; No. 1%, medium; No. 2, small, 
and No. 3, culls. An agreement, passed 
by the association last year, was 
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amended in accordance with the Cajj. 
fornia fruit tree marketing agreement. 
These amendments were accepted by 
the association and will be presented gt 
the legislature next winter. 

D. B. Mackie, supervising entomolo. 
gist of the California department of 
agriculture, talked on “A New Method 
of Vacuum Fumigation of Nursery 
Stock.” Dr. Mackie is conducting ex. 
periments with metal bromide and re. 
ported on the results which he hag 
secured so far. 


Next Convention Cities. 


Portland, Ore., was chosen as the 
next convention city for the Pacific 
Coast Association of Nurserymen, and 
Oakland, that for the meeting of the 
California Association of Nurserymen; 
time for the meeting in Portland wil] 
be announced later. September is the 
month chosen for that in California, the 
exact dates to be set by the committee, 

The Pacific Coast association decided 
upon continuing the work of the Pacific 
Coast Protective Association, which wil] 
be a clearing house for credits for its 
members. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., will 
be used for ratings and special reports, 
The association will send out bulletins 
showing credit changes and informa. 
tion, so that its members may do buii- 
ness with a thorough knowledge of the 
credit standing of their customers. 


Entertainment. 


But with all the serious meetings 
of the convention, there was still time 
set aside on the program for entertain- 
ment. A get-together luncheon was held 
at the Hotel Sainte Clair, Thursday 
noon, when Roy F. Wilcox, president 
of the Southern California Hortieul- 
tural Institute, presided. Jess C. Watt, 
Ontario, was song leader. The ladies 
at the same time had a luncheon at 
O’Brien’s and then left for a trip wp 
the peninsula, through Stanford Uni- 
versity grounds, and had tea at the 
Allied Arts Guild in Menlo Park. 

Thursday evening, moving pictures, 
taken in the Hawaiian islands by 
George C. Roeding, Jr., gave the mem- 
bers and friends “A Night in Hawaii.” 
Hawaiian music and dancing were part 
of the entertainment. 

Friday, the ladies had a luncheon at 
the San Jose Country Club, followed by 
eards and election of officers. Mrs. Clar- 
ence G. Perkins was elected president 
of the Ladies’ Auxiliary for the com- 
ing year. Friday evening over 200 at- 
tended the annual banquet, when 6G. 8. 
Wallace and his committee presented 
many interesting entertainers. 

The social events culminated in a 
barbecue held at San Jose’s delightful 
Alum Rock park. Races, games and 8 
baseball game between the north and 
the south followed, and the final ses 
sion of the convention was presided over 
by H. J. Scherer, Long Beach, who with 
inimitable wit presented the various 
prizes to the contestants. 

Many of the nurserymen remained in 
San Jose on Sunday to visit the varr 
ous nurseries in and around San Jose 
and in the bay area. 


Trade Exhibits. 


One of the interesting features of 
the convention was the nursery equip 
ment and accessory show, held in the 
new civic auditorium. This exhibition, 
which received considerable publicity 
in the local newspapers, was open 1 
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the public. It also proved a convenient 
meeting place for the members before 
and after the meetings, besides pro- 
yiding them with exhibits of new and 
interesting plants and accessories. In- 
eluded in the show were the following 
exhibits: 

Antrol Laboratories, Inc., Los Angeles 
and garden pest controls. 

Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario—Nursery stock. 
Balfour-Guthrie Co., San Francisco—Spray 
materials. 

California Nursery Co., Niles—Nursery stock. 
California Plow Oo., San Jose—Barbecue pits. 
California Spray-Chemical Corp., Berkeley— 


House 


Sprays. 
Carlisle & Co., San Francisco—Printing and 
catalogues for nurserymen. 
Clorox Chemical Co., Oakland—Sprays. 
Leonard Coates Nurseries, San Jose—Nursery 


tock. 

. Farmer's Union, San Jose—Garden and nurs- 
ery supplies. 

Garden City Pottery Co., San Jose—Pottery. 
Growers’ Fertilizer Co., San Francisco—Fer- 
tilisers. 

H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co., 

Sprayers. 

H. V. Carter Co., San Francisco—Lawn, gar- 
den and golf course equipment. 

Hayes Universal Spray Gun Co., Berkeley— 
Gun sprayer. 

Jackson & Perkins Co., San Jose—Roses. 

Mills Orchards Corp., Hamilton City—Spray 
materials. 

John Bean Mfg. Co., San Jose—Spray equip- 
ment. 


San Francisco— 


Lansing Co., San Francisco—Push carts. 

McCormick Sales Co., San Francisco—Sprays. 

Nicotine Products Corp., Clarksville, Tenn.— 
Insecticides. 

Pacific Guano Co., Berkeley—Fertilizers. 

Pacific Coast Nursery, Portland, Ore.—Nurs- 


ery stock. 
H. Plath & Sons, San Francisco—Plants. 
Peat Import Corp., Los Angeles—Peat. 
Railway Express Agency, Burlingame—Ship- 


Hoberts Co., Burlingame— Insecticides. 

Rototiller Tractor Sales & Service Co., San 
‘Tractors. 

Ruehl-Wheeler Nursery Co., San Jose—Roses. 

Sherwin-Williams Co., Oakland—Sprays. 

Swift & Co., South San Francisco—Fertilizers 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., San 


Francisco—Sprays. 

U. 8. Espalier Nursery, Portland, Ore.—Es- 
palier fruit trees. 

West Coast Nursery, Palo Alto—Nursery stock. 

Western Pump Co., San Jose—Nursery pump 
equipment. 

Roy F. Wilcox & Co., Montebello—Palms and 


8. 

Wilson & George Meyer & Co., San Francisco 
ish peat moss. 

California Department of Agriculture, Sacra- 


Houghton-Miffiin Co., San Francisco—Books. 

Macmillan Co., San Francisco—Garden books. 

McDonald Publishing Co., San Francisco—Gar- 
den magazines. 

Pacific Portland Cement Co., San Francisco. 


Arrangements Committees. 


Members of the Central California 
Nurserymen’s Association were hosts 
for the convention. The reception and 
registration committee included Clyde 
H. Stocking, chairman; Albert E. Bu- 
hot, James R. Crombie, Walter A. Hoff, 
William B. Tuttle, G. S. Wallace, Mrs. 
James R. Crombie, Mrs. R. D. Hart- 
man, Mrs. Walter A. Hoff, Mrs. Clar- 
ence G. Perkins, Mrs. George C. Roed- 
ing, Jr.; Mrs. Clyde H. Stocking, and 
Mrs. G. 8. Wallace. 


The general committee of the com- 
bined associations consisted of R. D. 
Hartman, general chairman; Merrit A. 
Vinson, secretary; Clarence G. Perkins, 
treasurer, and George Budgen, Albert 
E. Buhot, W. B. Clarke, James R. Crom- 
bie, Toichi Domoto, Walter A. Hoff, 
A. Plath, George C. Roeding, Jr.; R. L. 
Cody, F. J. March, W. B. Tuttle and 
Clyde H. Stocking. 

On the finance committee were George 
C. Roeding, Jr., chairman; Clarence G. 
Perkins, treasurer, and W. B. Tuttle. 
On the trade exhibits committee were 
George C. Roeding, Jr., chairman; 
Toichi Domoto, and Merrit A. Vinson. 

Other committees were: Plant exhibits 
—H. Plath, chairman; Walter A. Hoff, 
and W. B. Clarke; entertainment— 
G. 8. Wallace, ‘chairman; Walter A. 
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Complete Nursery Supply 


Our supply is adequate, in quality stock, cover- 
ing these important departments: 


82nd Year of Dependable Service 
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Hardy Perennials 
Greenhouse and 

Bedding Plants 
Bulbs and Tubers 
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grown roses. 


66 N.San Pedro St., 








ROSES 


100,000 two-year-old, hardy, northern California- 
Good standard varieties, also new | 
kinds now offered at the lowest prices we have ever 
sold roses. Thirty years’ experience growing roses. 


| 
Write at once for prices and quantities. 


ELMER’S NURSERIES | 


San Jose, California | 




















CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 


Now booking orders for our thoroughly matured, true, hardy North China 
strain of Chinese Elm seedlings. We specialize in them and know how to 
grow right and grade right. Carload rates to some point near you. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES  Toppenish, Wash. 











Hoff, and Frank Tuttle; decorations— 
Walter A. Hoff, chairman; George Smith, 
and Jack Mieuli; Ladies’ Auxiliary— 
Mrs. R. D. Hartman, chairman; Mrs. 
George C. Roeding, Jr.; Mrs. H. A. 


Marks, and Mrs. G. 8. Wallace; bar- 
becue and sports—Clarence G. Perkins, 
chairman; C. M. George, R. D. Hartman 
and Mrs. Clarence G. Perkins; trans- 
portation—A. Eddie, chairman; Ken- 
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neth Hartman, and O. A. Stalker; 
county and state exhibits—L. R. Cody, 
chairman; Max Leonard, Gordon B. 
Laing and Fred J. March. 

Vetterle & Reinelt, Capitola, fur- 
nished a complimentary display of tuber- 
ous-rooted begonias. allay Dahlia 
Gardens, Palo Alto, had a showing of 
their decorative dahlias. H. A. Hyde 
& Co., Watsonville, furnished boxed 
bay trees for the decoration of the 
front and lobby of the auditorium dur- 
ing the convention. Eric James, Oak- 
land, had a showy display of celosias. 
The Del Monte Nursery, Del Monte, had 
a display of nursery stock. 


Side Lights on Displays. 


The auditorium at San Jose, Cal., in 
which the Pacific Coast and California 
nurserymen’s associations held their 
convention was attractively decorated 
both inside and out. H. A. Hyde, Wat- 
sonville, Cal., brought up some beauti- 
ful specimens of bay trees and placed 
them outside the main doors, at the 
entrance to the auditorium where the 
trade and flower show was held, and 
also on the stage of the theater. Mr. 
Hyde has been specializing in these for 
over ten years and used both the 
standard and pyramid types in his deco- 
ration. He reports he is bringing in 
the new Boysenberry and new giant 
everbearing raspberry plants for the 
trade. 

J. S. Whyte, of Southern California 
Floral Industries, Inc., Los Angeles, 
sent a basket of flowers for the speak- 
ers’ table. And a beautiful bow! of 
Dame Edith Helen roses arrived during 
the convention from Avansino, Morten- 
sen & Co., San Francisco. 

H. M. Eddie, Sardis, B. C., received 
a gift from the convention for the dele- 
gate making the longest trip to attend 
the convention. 

M. McDonald, of the Oregon Nursery 
Co., Portland, Ore., has been a member 
of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen since its inception in 1901, 
when he was its first president. Twenty- 
five years later he was again elected 
president, and credit for the raising of 
the budget for the work of the associa- 
tion for the next year goes to this 
grand old man, who is still just as 
keenly interested in the welfare of the 
nursery industry as he was when he 
started. H. W. Kruckeberg, Los An- 
geles, secretary of the California Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, in introducing 
him, said that much credit for all that 
the nurserymen are now enjoying goes 
to those early pioneers, for “the action 
of yesterday predicates the action of 
today.” 

One of the interesting plants in the 
display of Roy F. Wilcox & Co., Monte- 
bello, Cal., was Pothos aureus Wilcoxii, 
which was introduced two years ago. 
This variegated, light green plant is 
being used for wall pockets, glazed pots 
and hanging baskets. Beloperone is an 
easily grown plant shown. This grows 
outdoors on the coast, but indoors and 
potted in the east. Its rust-brown 
blooms look like plumy hops. Philo- 
dendron totem poles, araucarias, stre- 
litzias and Ficus homeri were also ex- 
hibited. 


Invited to Fruit Growers’ Meet. 
Members of the associations who are 


interested in fruit trees have been in- 
vited to the fruit growers’ convention, 


which will be held December 14 to 16 
in Bakersfield, Cal. 


George C. Roeding, Jr., of the Cali- 
fornia Nursery Co., Niles, in a brief 
talk, explained the present plan for the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
which will be held in San Francisco in 
1939. It is expected that the fair- 
grounds will be landscaped beautifully 
and, in addition, nurserymen can buy 
space for their individual exhibits. 

J. A. Armstrong, of the Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, Cal., who had an 
exhibit of plants at the trade show, 
reports that they are getting ready for 
the fall season and, for one thing, are 
building additional lath houses in the 
sales yard for the display of stock. 

C. W. Ballay, Palo Alto, Cal., showed 
some of his beautiful dahlias at the 
trade show, exhibiting Miss Glory, a 
soft apricot yellow of the semicactus 
type; California Idol, a clear yel- 
low decorative; Leland Stanford, and 
Grandee, an opal-red shading to orange 
yellow, informal decorative. 


The California Nursery Co., Niles, 
had its usual attractive trade display, 
the center of attraction in it being a 
small house on which myrobalan seeds 
were used for the roofing and the walks 
around it. Boxwood, roses and fruit 
trees were included in the display. 

Walter A. Hoff, of the West Coast 
Nursery Co., Palo Alto, had a display 
from the Brandt estate at Hillsborough 
which he landscaped. 


Need Plant Introduction Station. 


J. A. Armstrong reported the need 
of an additional federal plant intro- 
duction station. He also advised nurs- 
eryman to be on the lookout for new 
things to grow. 








James R. Crombie. 
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The Jackson & Perkins Co., Say 
Jose, was showing a new crested core. 
opsis, a new white aster, which the 
firm has named Mount Everest, ang 
Towers of Gold, one of Burbank’s ty. 
tomas. In the rose display, Eclipse 
a light cream rose with long buds, uni. 
form blooms and an erect, tall bush, 
was one of the interesting varieties 
Signora, a 1936 introduction, has goog 
foliage and hard wood and, though g 
prolific bloomer, does not flower on the 
coast until May. It is burnt orange ip 
the center shading to apricot and varie. 
gated with red, is extremely double 
and opens up well. Yosemite has a smal], 
well shaped bud, salmon color, with 
sepals that cling to the sides, giving 
green up around the bloom. Radiant 
Beauty is cerise and 2-year-old bushes 
are being offered this year. All are 
good for outdooor growing. A good 
outdoor rose is Golden Main, a elear 
eanary yellow, with short-stemmed 
blooms on a large well shaped bush. 


The Ruehl-Wheeler Nursery Co., San 
Jose, in its exhibit of roses showed the 
popular Victoria Harrington, a dark 
red rose which has a good-shaped bud 
and good foliage. 


H. Plath & Sons, San Franciseo, 
showed some of the rhododendrons upon 
which they have been working for the 
past several years. Other plants from 
their nurseries were included in the 
display, among them hydrangeas. 

Ernest Rober, of the West Los An- 
geles Nursery, Los Angeles, brought a 
few of his geranium blooms to exhibit. 
Mr. Rober, who came to the Pacific 
coast from the east some years ago, 
is specializing in geranium and pelar- 
gonium varieties and _ includes ivy 
geraniums in his list. In his nursery, 
which covers seven acres, he has more 
than 200 varieties under glass and lath. 
Of particular interest for the winter 
will be the Poinsettia geranium, a 
Christmas red. This has narrow-petaled 
double flowers, giving them the appear- 
ance of miniature poinsettias. Sweet- 
heart, with a heart-shaped center; Stars 
and Stripes, with small double white 
flowers and red stripes and small foli- 
age; a rose-red pelargonium; Jeanne, 
with unique cluster of bright salmon 
rose florets and light green foliage, 
notched at the edges, and Flame, a red 
described by its name, are among the 
varieties that will be introdueed in 
1937. Tomentosum, a velvet-leaved orna- 
mental; peppermint and wintergreen 
geraniums, California Giant Pink, an 
outstanding bloomer, and _ geraniums 
trained similar to standard rosebushes 
are some of the interesting plants he 
is producing. 


Plan Show at Busch Gardens. 


Pasadena, Cal., will have a flower 
show in the Busch gardens on the 
Annheuser-Busch estate October 30 to 
November 1, inclusive. Lloyd C. Cos 
per, manager, had a booth among the 
trade exhibits at the convention and 
explained the plans for the coming 
event. This is a nonprofit organization, 
the objective of which is to establish 
a permanent botanical garden in Pass- 
dena. It is planned to have fall and 
spring shows, also showings in summer 
of blooms available at that season. 

The show will be held outdoors, with 
plenty of room for all the exhibits 
Cut flowers will be displayed in 4 
Spanish arbor, while the center of the 
exhibit will be built around an early 
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Trade Aids Recent Shows 


Nurserymen’s Displays Prominent in New Event 
at Chicago and at Recent Michigan State Fair 


NEW EVENT AT CHICAGO. 


Show at Stock Yards. 


Nurserymen gave conspicuous aid in 
staging the first International Horticul- 
tural Exposition at the International 
Amphitheater, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
eago, September 12 to 20. A couple of 
days of 90-degree heat fortunately did 
not affect their displays as it did the 
flowers. 

An ambitious endeavor, the exposition 
came close to occupying fully the five 
large halls that make up the amphi- 
theater, a modern, well lighted, well ven- 
tilated structure. The main arena con- 
tained the feature of the exposition, a 
replica of the famous hanging gardens 
of Babylon, with several stepped-back 
terraces extending almost to the roof 
of the high-vaulted room. Palms, shrubs 
and evergreens masked supporting col- 
onnades, while wild smilax festooned the 
railings above the arches. Hanging 
plants showed in the blue-lighted re- 
cesses. 

Landscapers Aid. 


The materials used for decorating the 
hanging gardens, as well as for the 
planting at the base, including birches, 
evergreens, willows, oaks and various 
shrubs, were supplied by members of 
the Illinois Landscape Association, as 
follows: C. D. Wagstaff & Co., Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Clauss Bros., Chicago; Otto N. 
Stein, Chicago; Swain Nelson & Sons 
Co., Glenview; Charles Fiore Nurseries, 
Prairie View, Il.; Hinsdale Nurseries, 
Hinsdale, Ill.; Sechroeder’s Nursery, Mor- 
ton Grove, Ill.; Eugene A. de St. Aubin 
& Bros., Inc., Addison, Ill., and Beaudry 
& Associates, Chicago. 

At one of the main arena entrances 
and directly opposite the hanging gar- 
dens, appeared two flanking groups of 
evergreens arranged as backgrounds for 
statuary. These were placed by the 
members of the University Horticultural 
Society, the stock being donated by the 
Charles Fiore Nurseries. 


Italian Garden. 


One entry was a splendid Italian 
garden, designed by the Charles Fiore 
Nurseries. Here triangle-shaped beds 
bordered both sides of a path, that 
divided to go around a fountain with a 
flagstone coping and continued to a re- 
cess in a bank of deciduous and ever- 
green trees where a statue rose above 
a bed of pink asters. The identical 
facing beds along the sides contained 
Dianthus Beatrice and veronica, vincas, 
roses, Anemone japonica, and Lilium ru- 
brum and Salvia farinacea. Arbor-vites 
inclosed the garden at the sides. The 
beds were grass-bordered, with edgings 
of small yews. Larger yews and stand- 
ard specimens of Viburnum Carlesii 
supplied accents. 

Mr. Fiore also had a wellhead garden 
backing up to the larger planting, but 
shielded from it by the tall tree group. 
The stone wellhead was at one side and 
a bench at the other, with Lilliput zin- 
nias, ageratums and white asters at the 
base of the tree screen. 

The competitive section for nursery 


stock, shown in the south lower hall, 
brought out splendid material. There 
were several special plantings and en- 
tries in five classifications for five ever- 
green specimens each. 

First prize for a formal green garden 
was won by the Hinsdale Nurseries. A 
rectangular space was planted, with an 
arbor-vite hedge along the sides and a 
high screen of evergreen and other tree 
specimens at the end opposite the en- 
trance. A path through the center 
divided around an ornamental fountain 
and went on to the back, where there 
was a bench. 

Naperville Nurseries, Naperville, IIl., 
had a fine arrangement, not in compe- 
tition, but remarkable for choice stock. 
This was a rectangular planting, with 
a central area of grass and border plant- 
ings chiefly of evergreens. Noted were 
silver junipers, Picea albertiana con- 
ica, Juniperus scopulorum and Meyeri, 
blue spruce, Picea pungens, gold-tipped 
junipers, mountain ash in fruit and 
pyramidal birches. 


Outdoor Fireplace. 


The Swain Nelson & Sons Co. in- 
stalled an outdoor fireplace, flanked by 
huge evergreens. The Mission Gardens, 
Techny, Ill., combined nursery stock, 
beds of small flowering plants and 
vases of cut gladioli in an arrange- 
ment that had for the center a pedestal 
fountain above named phloxes. 

The Warrenville Berry Farms, War- 
renville, Ill., planted an interesting 
berry garden, that was decorative as 
well as practical. 

Entries of specimen plants were made 
by Charles Fiore Nurseries, Palmgren’s 
Nurseries, Glenview, Ill.; Schroeder’s 
Nursery, Swain Nelson & Sons Co., Mis- 
sion Gardens and Hinsdale Nurseries. 


FINE SHOW AT MICHIGAN FAIR. 


Due to Trade’s Exhibits. 


For the first time in several years, 
the nurserymen of Michigan joined last 
month to make the flower and garden 
show of Michigan’s state fair a truly 
fine exhibition. In a hall beautifully 
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decorated with evergreens, their 
dens formed a fitting background for 
the excellent displays of cut flowers ang 
flower arrangements. The fair was heid 
at Lansing. It would be difficult to ge. 
lect the best of the gardens. They 
were all quite different and attractive, 
Edelweiss Gardens, Detroit, staged ap 
exceedingly interesting tank garden, in 
which they featured many rock plants, 
succulents, fine rockwork and a good 
pool planting. The Sunset Water Gar. 
dens, Holly, again featured their water 
garden, showing a pool filled with water 
lilies and water hyacinths. This firm 
also staged an impressive rockery, fea- 
turing high falls and pools, in the 
Ford exhibit. 

Hav’ Alook Gardens, Fowlerville, 
staged an interesting garden with an 
evergreen border and small pool, around 
which were planted some fine tuberous. 
rooted and wax begonias. The Pontiae 
Nurseries, Romeo, had a fine perennial 
border featuring delphinium and violas 
that attracted considerable attention. 
The garden of the Monroe Nurseries, 
Monroe, was extremely restful, with an 
attractive evergreen border of exeel- 
lent specimen junipers. The more form- 
al garden of the Greening Nursery, 
Monroe, greeted the visitors as they 
came in the front door and was given 
unanimous approval. A rock wall and 
green terrace backed with beautiful 
specimens of evergreens, mountain ash 
and viburnums made this a_ highly 
creditable showing. 


RADIO GARDEN TALES. 


September 15, the time of the Radio 
Garden Club program broadcast over 
station WOR, every Tuesday and Fri- 
day afternoon, was changed to 3:15 
from 2:45. 

This should be of interest to the 
trade in the east, for these programs 
carry real information to the gardening 
public, and some of them quite merit 
florists’ and nurserymen’s attention for 
the information they contain. It would 
be well worth while to keep your cus- 
tomers informed on these radio talks, or 
to have a radio going in your store at 
that hour, for the more the public 
knows about plants and gardening, the 
better all our business will be. 

Mimeographed copies of these radio 
talks are issued, and after reading them 
from week to week, it can fairly be said 
that these are among the best of their 
type that have gone over the air. 

orking in cooperation with the agri- 
cultural extension service of Rutgers Uni- 
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FOREST AND SHADE TREES 


NATIVE FERNS 


Established 1887 
By J. H. H. Boyd 





We offer for Fall, 1936, and Spring, 1937, our usual line of 


HARDY DECIDUOUS FLOWERING SHRUBS 
HEDGE PLANTS, EVERGREENS 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS FOR SOIL EROSION CONTROL 


NATIVE PLANTS FOR PARKS AND ROADSIDE PLANTING 
IN BOTH NURSERY-GROWN AND COLLECTED STOCK 


Write for our torty-eight page fall trade list 
and send your want list for special quotations. 


FOREST NURSERY CO. 
MecMINNVILLE, TENN. 


1936 


VINES AND CREEPERS 


NATIVE TREE SEEDS 





J. R. Boyd 
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.s+e+++-+@ good supply of 
SOUR and SWEET CHERRIES 
APPLE — PEACH — PEAR 
ORNAMENTALS — ROSES 


PRIVET AMOOR NORTH 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


DECIDUOUS SEEDLINGS 


Write for new TRADE LIST, 
just off the press. 


Will appreciate your WANT 
LIST. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 
E. S. Welch, Pres. Shenandoah, Iowa 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 























20,000 CHERRY, Montmorency and 
Richmond, 2-year, XX 
and inch. 
6,000 SPIR4ZA, Vanhouttel, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 
25,000 ELMS, American, Vase and Mo- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 


LE, Norway, transplanted, 
up to 2% inches. 
3.000 ARBOR-VIT, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 
400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 
1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 6 feet. 
600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, beauties. 
3,000 ARBOR-VIT2, American, and 
RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1876. 











Evergreens, Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Deciduous and Ornamental Trees, 
Flowering Shrubs, Barberry, Privet, 
Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants - - 
Fruit Trees and Smail Fruits - - 
Lining-out Stock. 


PEACH TREES 


A fine general line, including a 
large supply of Elberta, Golden 
Jubilee and South Haven. 


Write for quotations and our Wholesale Trade 
List. 


The WESTMINSTER NURSERY 
Established 1893 Westmi land 


estminster, Mary 











JEWELL Wholesale 


Hardy Minnesota - grown 
Nursery Stock and Lines 


THE JEWELL NURSERY CO. 
POUCH N 


Lake City, Minnesota 











FALL TRADE LIST READY 


Lining-out and Specimen Evergreens 
Broad-Leaved Evergreens and 
Genera! Line of Deciduous Materials. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 














versity in broadcasting these 15-minute 
programs every Tuesday and Friday after- 
noon over station WOR are the Brook- 
lyn Botanical Garden, New York Botani- 
eal Garden, Garden Club of New Jersey, 
Federation of Garden Clubs of Bergen 
County and Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York State. Through the facilities 
of the university staff, the Radio Garden 
Club offers listeners assistance in meet- 
ing their garden problems. Requests for 
information are answered either over the 
air or by mail. 

Some of the recent talks have been 
“Good Neighbors in Our Gardens,” by 
H. A. Naldrett, president of the Long 
Island Nurserymen’s Association; “Fall 
Care of Shade Trees,” by Carl Witte, 
president of United Horticulture of New 
Jersey ; “The Overcrowded Shrub Border,” 
by Dr. C. H. Connors, head of the depart- 
ment of ornamental horticulture at the 
New Jersey college of agriculture, and 
“The Needs of Your Evergreens,” by Dr. 
Forman T. McLean, of the New York 
Botanical Garden. 





HURRICANE IN MARYLAND. 


The hurricane on the eastern sea- 
board September 18 did considerable 
damage to nurseries in some places 
along the coast. 

Damage to crops and buildings caused 
a severe setback in an otherwise en- 
couraging season at Harrisons’ Nurs- 
eries, Berlin, Md. G. Hale Harrison re- 
ports: 

“The terrific storm played havoe with 
our late apple crop, and we estimate 
that there were blown from the trees 
40,000 bushels of good, merchantable 
apples. This is a terrific loss, as the 
apple market is in good condition, 
prices ranging from 85 cents to $1.40 
per bushel, according to variety and 
grade, with the general average about 
$1.15 per bushel, f. o. b. Berlin, Md. 

“A number of the large, bearing ap- 
ple and peach trees were blown down, 
and the orchard as a whole suffered 
from the high winds, resulting in con- 
siderable breakage of limbs and a 
heavy whipping of the foliage. The 
general farm crops were severely dam- 
aged. There was limited damage to the 
nursery stock. Our largest barn was 
blown down and completely destroyed, 
and several of our other buildings were 
more or less damaged by the hurri- 
cane.” 





Upon submitting the lowest of six bids, 
the Grand View Nurseries, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., were awarded a $500 con- 
tract for seeding and planting work 
around the post office building in Gar- 
field, N. J. 


THe Eidson Landscape Co., 257 East 
Lancaster avenue, Ardmore, Pa., has sub- 
mitted the low bid, $83,617, for a con- 
tract to provide materials and to land- 
scape six government buildings at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


FIRE caused an approximate loss of 
$3,000 at the Leonard Nurseries, Piqua, 
O., August 25. A barn was completely 
destroyed with twelve tons of hay, peat 
moss, tools, office equipment, ete. The 
heat from the fire, believed to have 
started in the haymow, put a water me- 
ter out of commission, so that no water 
was available to fight the flames until a 
pumper was sent from the local fire de- 
partment. 
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GRAFTED NAMED HYBRIDS 


Dwarf, Medium and Tall 


We have fields of fine bushy well 
branched, heavily budded stock in 
25 varieties, ready for delivery 
this Fall which visiting nursery- 
men tell us is the finest they have 
ever seen. 


Send for our Wholesale Fall List 
and read our offer of 
Selected Varieties for Forcing 


Lack of space precludes price quota- 
tions on the various sizes, but we ask 
you to write us your wants, giving par- 
ticulars as to sizes and quantities and 
we will gladly quote you by return mail. 


We cordially invite you to visit our 600- 
acre Nurseries at Valley Rd., Clifton, N. J., 
and view our fields of Crafted Hybrid 
Rhododendrons; also visit our Greenhouses 
at Rutherford, N. J. They cover 300,000 
square feet. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











Improved Practices in 
Propagation by Seed 


By L. C. Chadwick 
Four articles, including table of Seed 
Stratification Practices, reprinted 
from The American Nurseryman in 


32-page booklet, bound in stiff paper 
cover. 


“Worth many times the price of the 
magazine” was the verdict of readers 
on these articles. 


25c per copy 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











CONTRACT 


with us for your 


PEACH TREES 


Now booking orders for fall and contracts 
for the next three years. 
HOWARD —BICKORY CO. 
Hickory, N. C. 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 
Hogansville, Georgia 














Peach Seed and Peach Trees 


Write for prices. Large acreage of 
nursery stock. Will appreciate your 
want list. 


SOUTHERN NURSERY CO. 
Winchester, Tenn. 
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OBITUARY. 


John B. Wight. 


John Byron Wight, Sr., proprietor of 
the Wight Nursery & Orchard Co., 
Cairo, Ga., died September 12 at the age 
of 77 in a hospital at Atlanta, Ga., 
after a week’s illness. 

Mr. Wight was born in Georgia, Sep- 
tember 28, 1859. He attended both 
Emory College and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, graduating from the latter in 
1883. He established the firm which 
bears his name fifty years ago; at first 
nuts were a_ specialty, particularly 
pecans, but the line was enlarged to 
include fruits and later a full line of 
ornamentals. He was one of the found- 
ers of the National Pecan Growers’ As- 
sociation and served as an officer in the 
Georgia-Florida Pecan Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

He had been president of the Georgia 
State Horticultural Society and the 
Georgia State Agricultural Society, the 
only person ever to hold both positions. 
He had been president of the Citizens 
bank at Cairo and was a director at the 
time of his death. 

Surviving are a widow, a daughter 
and six sons; one son, J. B. Wight, Jr., 
will continue the business of his father; 
another, Warren C. Wight, operates the 
Wight Nursery Co., at Round Lake, 


Fla. 
Harry F. Good. 


Funeral services for Harry F. Good, 
one of the organizers of the Good & 
Reese Co., Springfield, O., who died Sep- 
tember 16, were held at his home Sep- 
tember 19. Mr. Good, aged 73 years, 
died at his residence after an illness 
of several months. Burial was in Fern- 
cliff cemetery. 

Mr. Good was born in Cherry Camp, 
W. Va., and went to Springfield about 
fifty years ago. Until his recent ill- 
ness and the reorganization of the Good 
& Reese firm, now known as Good & 
Reese, Inc., he had taken an active in- 
terest in the concern, serving as secre- 
tary and treasurer since its formation 
in 1888. Mr. Good was also vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of Good & Welsh 
Peony Farms, Inc. He was a member 
of the Central Christian church for 
forty-five years, serving as a deacon 
there for the greater part of that time. 
He was a member of Anthony lodge 
No, 455, F. A. M., and Red Star lodge 
No. 205,. Knights of Pythias. A son, 
Chester C., and a grandson, Harry F. 
Good, survive. 


Frederick W. Wells. 


Frederick W. Wells, founder and prv- 
prietor of the Pomona United Nurser- 
ies, Dansville, N. Y., died September 
19 at his home after a lingering ill- 
ness. He was 68 years old. 

Mr. Wells was born in Lowestoft, 
England, coming to the United States 
at the age of 17. He was employed as 
retail manager of the Green Nurseries, 
Rochester, until 1907, when he went 
to Dansville to help establish the nurs- 
ery firm of Maloney Bros. & Wells— 
now known as the Maloney Bros. Nurs- 
ery Co.—continuing as junior partner 
for several years. Later he established 
and was proprietor of the Wells Whole- 
sale Nursery and in recent years the 
Pomona nurseries. 

He was a member of Phoenix lodge, 
F. A. M., and of the Presbyterian 
church. Surviving are his widow, three 


daughters and two sons. Funeral serv- 
ices were held September 21 in the 
home, and burial was in the family plot 
in Grove Place cemetery, Chili, N. Y. 


William H. Ryan. 


Funeral services were held Septem- 
ber 13 in Framingham, Mass., for Wil- 
liam H. Ryan, proprietor of the Way- 
land Nurseries, Cochituate, Mass. Mr. 
Ryan, aged 40, died September 11 at 
his home in Waban, Mass., after an 
illness of three weeks. He was a na- 
tive of Framingham. His mother, his 
widow, a sister and two brothers sur- 
vive him. 

William W. Rey. 


William W. Rey, 26, son of W. E. 
Rey, proprietor of the W. E. Rey & 
Sons nursery, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
died August 18, at the home of his 
parents. He was taken ill with typhoid 
fever while on a vacation trip in July. 

Mr. Rey was educated in the Okla- 
homa City schools and received a B. S. 
degree from the Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, in horticulture. During the past 
eighteen months, he had been employed 
by the United States forest service, be- 
ing stationed at Tecumseh. Prior to 
this, he worked with his father and 
brother. 

He was a member of the Trinity Bap- 
tist church and of Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
social fraternity. In addition to his 
parents, he is survived by two sisters 
and a brother. After the funeral serv- 
ices, held in the Trinity Baptist church, 
interment was made in Rose Hill ceme- 


tery. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Trees to Control Soil Erosion on 
Iowa Farms,” by Guy R. Ramsey, issued 
as extension circular 223 by Iowa State 
College, Ames, chiefly covers the plant- 
ing of trees to control soil erosion, de- 
voting three pages to a table of species, 
their propagation, commercial value, 
plantation spacing and location for 
most suitable control of erosion. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


“Evergreen Windbreaks for Tow, 
Farmsteads,” issued March, 1936, ag 
extension circular 217 by Iowa State 
College and also written by Guy R. Ram. 
sey, describes the benefits, methodg of 
planting and eare of evergreens, de. 
seribing fourteen different species suit. 
able for the purpose. The nurserymey 
of that area might use this bulletin as 
well as the earlier one, No. 108, ep. 
titled “The Shelterbelt as an Asset on 
the Iowa Farm,” by I. T. Bode, to de. 
velop sales to farmers. 





THE Poughkeepsie Nursery Co., Pough. 
keepsie, N. Y., was awarded first prize 
for a special educational exhibit of ever. 
greens at the flower show at the Dutchess 
county fair September 2. 


J. H. Burton, formerly connected with 
C. G. Burton & Son, Cottage City, Md, 
who has been a landscape contractor at 
Landover, Md., for the past year, re- 
cently purchased the Anne Arundel Nurs. 
ery, Annapolis, and is attempting to dis. 
pose of part of its stock. 


GOVERNMENT landscaping contracts to- 
taling $5,362 have been let to the Grand 
View Nurseries, Mount Vernon, N. Y,, 
operated by F. P. Mirabelli & Sons. The 
largest of the contracts is for $3,775, to 
improve the driveway and several other 
parts of the post office at Ossining, N. Y.; 
all the other contracts are on post offices. 





Taylors Falls, Minn.—George W. 
Strand, sole owner of Strand’s Nurs- 
ery, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. His debts total $21,338.68, 
about half secured claims and half u.- 
secured claims. Assets total $17,890.73, 
of which $11,000 is real estate and 
$5,000 stock in trade. 


Elizabeth, N. J.—Incorporated fifty- 
two years ago, the Elizabeth Nursery 
Co. has filed in the federal court at 
Newark, N. J., a petition to reorganize 
under the provisions of the bankruptey 
act. Assets are reported to be more 
than $128,000, while liabilities are re- 
ported to be approximately $100,000. 








stance— 





What the Doctors ordered— 


Slangily speaking, the kind of medicine nurserymen find 
in their trade paper—The American Nurseryman—s being 
accepted as what they want and need. No wonder it’s being 
taken in larger doses—larger paid circulation month by 
month without other inducement than its editorial contents. 


And besides, readers actually get direct help from the doc’ 
tors, at no extra cost above their subscription. As, for in 


I wish to thank you for your assistance regarding 
bark canker on lindens, of which I wrote to you some 
time ago. The replies of Dr. Chadwick and Dr. Rankin 
were of great help, and I believe that I now have this 
trouble under control. Enclosed find $1.00 for another 
year’s subscription to The American Nurseryman.— 
Arthur Braun, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Let The American Nurseryman help you, too. 
The fee is small: $1.00 per year, 24 issues. 
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We are collectors of 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS 


Including: 
PICEA PUNGENS. Colorado Blue Spruce. 
PICEA ENGELMANNII. Engelmann’s Spruce. 
PICEA DOUGLASII. Douglas Fir. 
ABIES CONCOLOR. Colorado Silver Fir. 
PINUS PONDEROSA. Yellow Pine. 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM. Silver Cedar. 


Please tell us about your wants. 
Our service will please you. 
Prices to the Trade are now ready. 


THE COLORADO SEED CO. 


1515 Champa St. 








XUM 











Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. aes ais on 
“Improved 
in Propagation by Seed,” 
reprinted from American Nurseryman. 
Price 25¢ (postpaid) 
HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 
Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 


Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 











Latham and Chief 
RASPBERRIES 


“Mosaic-Free’’ Plants - Good Roots 
ANDREWS NURSERY 
Faribault Minn. 











Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 
SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O 











CHINESE CHESTNUTS 
BLIGHT RESISTANT 
Seedlings for lining out 


J. Russell Smith 


Box B Round Hill, Va. 











NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 
Pruning Shears, Budding and Grafting 
Supplies. Free 88-page Catalogue. 





A.M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua - Ohio 


a 








ORNAMENTAL FRUITS. 


Shrubs and trees that carry ornamen- 
tal fruits in autumn and into the winter 
are of increasing interest in landscape 
effect. Since there are many such 
plants available, wider knowledge 
would help in making home grounds 
more attractive and add to nursery- 
men’s sales. But various conditions af- 
fect the fruiting of such plants, and 
there are other characteristics which 
should have attention when a selection 
of suitable subjects is made. The latest 
bulletin of popular information issued 
by the Arnold Arboretum, “Woody 
Plants with Ornamental Fruits,” de- 
votes twelve pages to this group, half 
of them containing lists according to 
production and color of fruits. The 
author, Donald Wyman, horticulturist 
at the arboretum, states that considera- 
ble effort was spent in making this bul- 
letin rather inclusive for nurserymen 
and home owners alike, and he will be 
glad to send a free copy to any nursery- 
man writing him. The offer is one that 
should appeal to any nurseryman in- 
terested in plants of this type. 





WISTERIA DATA OFFERED. 


The public’s interest in wisterias is 
great, but would undoubtedly turn more 
to the profit of the trade than it aow 
does if success with the plants were 
more assured through wider under- 
standing of the correct cultural prac- 
tices. To give such data, A. E. Wohl- 
ert, proprietor of The Garden Nurser- 
ies, Narberth, Pa., has prepared a book- 
let, entitled “Oriental Wisterias.” Sev- 
eral pages therein are devoted to recom- 
mendations on planting, root pruning, 
watering, etc., based on Mr. Wohlert’s 
wide experience with these subiosine 
added are notes on varieties in the sev- 
eral classifications, such as Japanese, 
Chinese and American, and on tree 
forms. Several good illustrations ap- 
pear, showing wisteria plantings in full 
flower. 





FOUR NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


It is reported by Rummler, Rummler 
& Woodworth, Chicago patent lawyers, 
that the following new —_ patents 
were granted September 

No. 192. Rose, issued to Bo W. Cook, as- 
signor to John Cook, Inc., Baltimore, Md. A new 
rose substantially characterized by buds with 
many petals, said petals tinted cream-colored. 

No. 198. Carnation, issued to Shirley Hem- 
mings, Abington, Mass., assignor to nae a 
Wyman Nurseries, Abington. A carnation char- 
acterized by a bloom hav ng @ predominantly rho- 
—— fare color. 

Rose, issued to Verne Stone Hillock, 
alien Tex. A variety of hybrid Pernetiana 
rose plant characterized particularly by its hard- 
wooded development and disease-resistant foliage 
and its flowers of distinctive cranes pink color. 

ce O. Kevitt, 

J., assignor to Meyer Arono- 

ng business as Barclay Nursery, New 

York. A grapevine characterized especially 4 
its differences "Som the Niagara grape, of whic 
it is a new descendant, such differences includ- 
= sweeter taste and amber color of the fruit 


ROSE INTRODUCER. 


Correcting the registration announce 
ment of the American Rose Society in 
the September 15 issue, Frank C. 
Raffel, originator of Maid of Gold, 
states the introducer is not himself, 
but the Port Stockton Nursery, R. 1, 
Box 161, Stockton, Cal. 


FIRE Satie the sulbenss of H. L. 
Warnke, the office and greenhouse at the 
establishment of Warnke & Son Nurseries, 
Holland, O., recently. 
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BARTELDES 
TREE SEEDS 


@ Evergreens and 
Deciduous from 
all sections of 
U. S., Asia and 
Europe. 

. 

@ New Price List 

is now ready. 
. 

@ Colorado-grown 
Chinese Elm 
— 


The Barteldes Seed Co. 
Denver t-2 Colo. 











PEONIES 


Strong 3 to 5-eye divisions from young 
plants. No nematodes or Lemoine’s dis- 
ease. yoy healthy stock. Minimum 
order $2.0 10 100 





Rachel, ee eee +» «ORR $6.00 
Karl Rosefield, dark red. 1.20 10.00 
Ben. Franklin, bright red. 1.00 8.00 
a & Superba, early pink. 80 6.00 

estiva Maxima, large white. 1.20 10.00 
oe de Nemours, cream .80 6.00 
Mixed, all colors............ 60 5.00 
Mixed, one color............ 80 6.00 
L’Etincelante, rose; single.. 3.00 25.00 
Hundreds of other varieties priced on 

request. 

L. D. BAKER 

Kendallville - Ind. 











Perennials and Rock Plants 


Many new and rare kinds 
Send for new catalogue 


D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery 


Westminster, Md. 














PROFITABLE PEONIES 


Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. 
Fine Quality Roots, liberally graded 
25th Annual Catalogue ready. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 











HERBACEOUS AND 
TREE PEONIES 
Newest Hybrid Lilacs and other 
Specialties. Ask for price list. 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing, Mich. 
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HEALTHY ROOT 
DEVELOPMENT 


you can get better results with Evergreens, 
Shrubs, and Perennials of all sorts, if they 
are planted in a properly conditioned soil. 


Dig in G.P.M. Peat Moss before you do any 
planting. It readily makes humus, keeps the 
soil well aerated at all times, and stores up 
moisture and plant food. It promotes vig- 
orous root growth and luxuriant top growth. 


G.P.M. Peat Moss comes in pressure packed 
bales to assure you more peat substance for 
your money. The “green” bale head dis- 
tinguishes it from inferior grades. Write to- 
day for quantity prices and free literature. 


Address Dept. AM-21. 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
165-M John St., New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 177 Milk Street 
Chicago, II. Boston, Mass. 








MORE 
PROSPECTS 


mean better prices and larger sales. 


You can get them by 
advertising stock in 


THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











PLATE BOOKS 


Business is coming back! 
You will need compact folders. plate 
books, etc., to help in your selling cam- 
paign. Start using our colored photo- 
graphs. Write for information. 

B. F. CONIGISKY 


| Nurserymen’s Service 





Peoria, Hl. 





211 Hamilton St. 











HELP WANTED 


Need at once landscape draftsman 
familiar with southern and Florida ma- 
terials. Must have had some actual 
experience, not too old, willing to begin 
at fair salary. 

Address No. 41, c/o American Nursery- 
man, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTI: 











Veach Seed, Tennessee Naturals, about 
6000 seeds to the bu. Also properly cured 
large seeds running about 3500 to bu. Surplus 
October 1, 100 bu. of each kind. 

Tennessee Nursery Co. 


Box 1, Cleveland, Tenn. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill.—Mimeo 
graphed sheet as a price list for stock at the re 
tail sales yard, fall, 1936, offers a number of 
varieties of evergreens, freshly dug and balled 


and burlapped. The wholesale discount is men- 
tioned. 
The Tingle Nursery Co., Fittsville, Md. 


Azaleas are generously enumerated in the Ting! 
price list, including a number of new hardy varie 
ties released by the U. S. D. A. Other sections 
are devoted to ornamental stock, boxwood, ilex, 
rhododendrons, taxus, root grafts and strawberry 
plants. A map of the region about Pittsville is 
on the back cover. 

Gladwood Gardens, Copemish, Mich.—A folder 
listing plants and seeds of varieties never before 
offered in this country and other fine stock not 
well known. Seeds have been added to the firm’s 
stock for the first time. Included in the material 
are both perennial and annual stock. 

Orenco Nursery Co., Orenco, Ore.—Fall, 1936, 
and spring, 1937, wholesale price list. Containing 
about a dozen photographs of the firm's plantings, 
the catalogue presents, first, fruit trees, then 
nuts and small fruits. There are lists of fruit 
and shade tree seedlings, larger ornamental stock, 
deciduous shrubs, coniferous evergreens, broad- 
leaved evergreens, hedge plants, vines, also a 
generous listing of roses, a number of peonies and 
some hardy perennials. The inside cover gives 
the freight rates to various cities, and at the back 
is space for memoranda. 

Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, Fairview, l'a 
Dated September 8, this wholesale list includes 
within its twenty-eight pages a number of fine 
pictures of the firm’s stock and plantings. The 
clearly printed lists embrace evergreen seedlings, 
transplants for lining out and B. & B. stock; 
broad-leaved evergreens balled and burlapped, 
ornamental and shade trees, deciduous sbrubs, 
vines and perennials. 

The Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.—‘‘Star 
Roses’’ pictures Angels Mateu rose on the front 
cover, orange rose in color and a prize-winner at 
various recent exhibitions. The back shows the 
varieties Mme. Cochet-Cochet and Rouge Mallerin 


First is offered the patented yellow Rose Feu 
Pernet-Ducher, illustrated, and then are listed a 
number of everblooming novelties, other ever- 


blooming roses, “‘Star’’ collections, climbing roses, 
polyantha, hybrid perpetual and other types 
Some hardy perennial plants are listed. The many 
illustrations are in color. 

Herbst Bros., New York, N. Y.—Besides a com- 
prehensive assortment of tree and shrub seeds, 
the wholesale list issued by Herbst Bros., as 
agents for T. Sakata & Co., Japan, presents a 
selection of flower, vegetable and grass seeds 
also a few varieties of tulips. Among the tree 
and shrub seeds are those of coniferous and 
broad-leaved evergreens and deciduous stock. A 
note adds that a number of exotic varieties are 
offered in another list. Fertilizers and horticul- 
tural books are also handled by Herbst’s, as 
indicated in the present catalogue. 

The Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa.—‘*Trade 
List of Star Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., 
1936-"37."" Booklet listing roses, particularly pat 
ented varieties and the new dwarf, Tom Thumb; 


shrubs, vines, hedge plants, evergreens, cannas 
and hardy phloxes. 
Princeton Nurseries, Princeton, N. J.—Whole 


sale price list for fall, 1936, of William Flemer’s 
Sons, Inc., operator of the Princeton Nurseries. 
Alphabetized enumeration of nursery material 
from abelia through yucca. Among the stock are 
a number of azalea varieties. The several illus- 
trations are chiefly of the firm’s plantings. 

Dahliadel Nurseries, Vineland, N. J.—Giving 
advance prices for 1937 is the latest folder issued 
by Dahliadel, printed in green on gray paper. Six 
introductions are presented for 1937. The other 
lists are assorted as to type of bloom. 

Japan Horticulture Co., Oiso Kanagawa-Ken. 
Japan.—Abounding in illustrations is the 1937 
catalogue of the Japan Horticulture Co., printed 
in English and Japanese, only the names and 
prices being in English. Among the specialties 
are orchids in many genera, amaryllises, berries, 
other fruits, seeds of begonias and cyclamens, 
roses and peonies. 

The Cottage Gardens, Lansing, Mich.—Ideal 
Darwin tulips are the initial offerings in this 
small, clearly printed catalogue. Other tulips of 
many types continue the lists, with other spring- 
blooming bulbs. Dwarf irises and lilies of the 
valley are included. Also represented are various 


lilies, oriental poppies, day lilies, lilacs and 
peonies 

Louis E. Bedard, Toronto, Ont.—Two folders. 
one, “Exclusive Introductions,"’ presents the 


French dahlia originations of Mons. A. Pezant 
with Polichinelle shown on the cover. The other 
offers dahlia roots for fall, 1936, of cactus and 
semicactus sorts, also decoratives 

W. T. Smith & Co., Geneva, N. ¥.—Whole 
sale price list, dated September 10, of nursery 
stock. Fruit trees, ornamental trees and shrubs, 
hedge plants, evergreens, roses of various types, 
clematis, irises, peonies, phloxes and other 
perennials are enumerated. The back cover 
shows a picture of a block of Norway maple 
at the Smith nurseries. 

D. H. Snowberger, Payette, Ida.—Native stock 
is included in the retail lists of perennial and 
rockery plants, bulbs, shrubs and seeds, among 
the last-named being seeds of various lilies. The 
bulbs include material for fall, and for spring, 
planting. 








INDEX 
TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Aeroil Burner Co. 
American Florists’ Supply Co 
Andrews Nursery 

Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
Baker, L. D. 

Barr Nurseries, B. F. 
Barteldes Seed Co. 
Bobbink & Atkins 

Burr & Co., C. R. 
Campbell-Hausfeld Co. 
Canterbury 

Carpenter & Co., Geo. B. 
Castle Chem. Co. 

Chase Bag Co. 

Chase Co., Benjamin 
Coates Nurseries, Leonard 
Colorado Seed Co. 
Conigisky, B. F. 

Cottage Gardens 

D. & C. Hardy Plant Nursery 
Dixie Rose Nursery 
Eddie & Gamwell, Inc. 
Elmer's Nurseries 
Evergreen Nursery Co. 
Exterminator Mfg. Corp. 
Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 
Forest Nursery Co. 
Garden Shop, Inc. 
Harmel Peony Gardens 
Herbst Bros. 

Hill Nursery Co., D. 
Hobbs & Sons, C. M. 
Hogansville Nurseries 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Jewell Nursery Co. 

Lang Rose Nursery 
Leonard & Son, A. M. 
Lovett, Lester C. 
Mathews-Eggert Nursery 
McGill & Son, A. 
McHutchison & Co. 
Milton Nursery Co. 

Moss Co. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries 
Mount Vernon Nursery 
Orenco Nursery Co. 
Pacific Coast Nursery 
Peterson & Dering, Inc. 
Princeton Nurseries 
Process Color Printing Co. 
Quality Merchandise Co. 
Rexford Paper Co. 
Robinson, E. D. 

Scarff's Nurseries 
Shenandoah Nurseries 
Sherwood Nursery Co. 
Skinner & Co., C. W. 
Smith, J. Russell 
Southern Nursery Co. 
Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Tennessee Nursery Co. 
Washington Nurseries 
Westminster Nursery Co. 
WhiteShowers, Inc. 
Wilson & Co., Inc., C. E. 
Wisconsin Moss Co. 
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Nurserymen 


Thank you for the many 


Evergreen Carriers 
that you have purchased 
at the reduced price. 

Price § 00 F. O. B. 
Now 520 Kansas City 
5% discount for cash with order. 


Manufactured by 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Ine. 


Manufacturers of Automotive Tree-moving 
Machines, Carts and Wheelbarrows 


318 W. 47th St., Kansas City, Mo. 














AGENTS 
WANTED 
A powerful 
non- poisonous 
liquid raticide. 
Kills rats, mice 
only. Ingredi- 
ents guaran- 

teed. 


EXTERMINATOR MFG. CORP. 





Towson, Md. 





ELECTRIC PENCIL 
Burns Letters (9,3, $4700 
Into Wood 2 1 pepeid / 
Makes Permanent Record 
Tags for 

Shrubs, Etc 

EASY AS WRITING 

WiTH A PENCI 


Me i FT ae 
Will not rub off. Will not 


wath off. Will not fade out Fully guaranteed 


2306 Lincelnwoed Dri 
WALITY MERCHANDISE CO. ,2306 Lincolnwood Drive 








Plants, Trees, 
> 








SPHAGNUM. 
» MOSS e 


Carlots or less, write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 











Nursery and Florist 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


New Crop. The largest size bales about 
§ cubic feet per bale. Wire or burlap 
bales. The oldest moss dealer in the 
state. Our reference—Dun & Bradstreet, 


Ine 
THE MOSS CO., MATHER, WIS. 


















Overhead Irrigation 


Itgives you year-round protec- 
ton against drought and frost. 

Costs little. Easy to in- 
aft stall. Send today for 
lon) FREE BOOK. 


t_) WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 
457 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 


The “LANWADE” 





SHOVEL BARROW 


Designed to definitely reduce manual 
transportation to a minimum. 


Loads itself, transports with 

load resting entirely on wheels, 

discharges without effort. 
. 

Write for further 


information 
+ 


PRICES DELIVERED 
$17 SO 


$20.00 





Mailed on request 





New Fall and Winter Catalogue 
NURSERY SUPPLIES 


Mention The American Nurseryman 





1335 W. Randolph 


American Florists’ Supply Co. 


Importers and Distributors 


Phone: MONroe 0121 


St.. CHICAGO 

















| 
WATERPROOF 
PAPERS 


Manufactured for 
the nursery trade. 
Sample book of full 


line upon request. 


REXFORD PAPER CO. 


Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 








KILL WEEDS .... 
with FIRE 


Aeroil Burner positively kills ALL 
weeds—once and for all! Used by 
thousands of practical nurserymen, 
gardeners and florists to sterilize soil, 
burn tree stumps, destroy insect pests, 
fungus and 101 other uses. 
Easy to use, economical. 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE! 
One-year guarantee. 
Write for Free Folder 
183N. 


AEROIL BURNER CO., INC. 
WEST NEW YORK 
NEW JERSEY 


=e 
me FREE 
sce 



















PROTECT 


TREES - SHRUBS 
against Rabbits 

with COPPER SOAP 

RODENT REPELLENT 


Easily applied - economical — effective. 
Single application lasts an entire year. 


Quart, $1.00 postpaid—covers 50 trees; 
Gallon, $3.00; 5 gallons, $12 50. 


Write for detailed literature. 


Castle Chemical Co. 





Castle Rock, Minn. 


LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 
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DUTCH BURLAP 
SQUARES 


For balling Evergreens, etc. 
ter and cheaper. In 8 sizes. 
per bale. 

CHINESE TONKIN CANES— 
For staking small trees and ever- 
greens. 9 sizes, bale lots. 
RAFFIA—Headquarters for Red 
Star and 3 other dependable 
brands. Bale lots or less. 


Bet- 
500 





Hya- 
cinths, Crocus, from stock now 
here. Bag lots. 
DAFFODILS—AIll the best hardy 
garden varieties in finest Oregon- 
grown bulbs 

HARDY LILY BULBS — Jap. 
varieties, also Regale, Candidum, 
etc. 

GRANULATED PEA 
cultural grade, finely 
carloads or less. 


INQUIRIES INVITED. 


McHUTCHISON & (0. 


95 Chambers St., New York 


T — Horti- 
pulverized, 

















(— Protect Your Stock * 
Against Future Drought with 


SKINNER OVERHEAD 


IRRIGATION 


40 years’ experience—your 
guarantee of satisfaction 
Overhead irrigation supplies 
now at greatly reduced prices 
Write for free literature 


Cc. W. SKINNER & CO. 
a Newfield — New Jersey =4 























“PLEASE RECOMMEND.” 


Come to Twine Headquarters and xet 
the RIGHT TWINE for your purpose at 
the lowest cost per 100 feet—Java, Sisal 
Lathyarn, Cotton, Jute Wrapping and 


Tube Rope, et« Send sample of what 

you are using, and let us recommend 

No obligation 

FREE! Ask for folder “Knots the 
* Sailors Use’ with 8 pages 

9 pictures. Shows how to tie almost 


any useful knot, Write today! 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 


440 N. Wells St. Chicago 

















“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


Sales Agent 
34 So. Elm St., Wallingford, Conn. 
P. 0. Box 285 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. - Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
See us for finest Hemlock and Taxus 





smoothness. Prevents loss of moisture. 


admit air. 


48”, 54” and 60” 


inates waste. 


Department of Specialties 








Spiral Wrap gives complete coverage, perfect balance and flexibility . . . 
an even pressure and permits expansion with the growth. 








CHASE 
SAXOLIN 


DU PLEX 
CRINKLED 


WATERPROOF KRAFT 


Spiral Wrap 


For newly planted trees, Spiral 
Wrap in narrow width rolls 
helps your stock get off to a 
healthy growth. 


Serves as a protection against 
sun scald and insect attack. 


Provides security against the 
elements, severe frost and cold 
and the ravages of rabbits and 
other rodents. 


Adjusts itself automatically to the contour of the tree with velvety wrapping 


Surface sealed with sufficient porosity to 


exerts 


For general nursery use, CD-375 Saxolin Duplex Crinkled Waterproof Kraft is 
supplied in convenient size rolls of 200 yards, all standard widths . . . 36”, 40”, 
or cut into sheets of desired size, which saves tine and elim- 


Write for Samples and Prices 


Cleveland, Ohio 















WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER on this High 


Pressure 


out. 


prevents 
settling. 


pon today. 


uniform pressure at the noz 
little effort at the pump handle. Passes 
through narrowest aisles without jam- 
ming at corners. 

solution 
We guarantee it 
never to clog while in use. 
Ten days trial costs you 
nothing if not satisfied. If 
your dealer does not sell 
the Paragon, mail the cou- 


The 
Cam pbell-Hausfeld 
Company 


PARAGON SPRAYER 


EST it for yourself. 
have been getting from your present sprayer. 
spray solution or cold water paint. 
whitewash your greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and 
Note how easily this Paragon delivers powerful 


Compare results with what you 
Use any 
Spray your nursery stock. 


zle with 








Automatic agitator 
from Paragon 
No. 3 


Tk%- ft. pipe 
10-ft. hose 
3 nozzles 


1003 State Ave. 


Send prices and de- 

tails as per advertise 

ment in American 

Nurseryman for Name........ 


October 1 


Street...... 


Harrison, Ohio 

















